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PHRENOLOGY, 


The Constitution of Man considered in relation to external objects. By George 
Combe. ‘Edinburgh: 1828. Boston: 1829. Second edition: 1833. 


Mr. Comps is doubtless known to many of the readers of this 
journal, as one of the ablest and most popular advocates of the 
new science of phrenology, in Great Britain; and in the work 
of which we give the title above, he has made use of what may 
be called the technical terms and phrases of that science. It 
appears to us, that by so doing he has prevented his work from 
attaining the popularity it would otherwise have acquired. 
There are many, who, from a prejudice against phrenology itself, 
would be unwilling to read any work which they conceived to 
be based uponit. But this work is not based upon it; the truth 
of the doctrines contained in it do not in any degree depend 
upon the truth of phrenology. They were known before that 
science had form or appellation. As Mr. Combe himself says, 
they have been known and acknowledged by every writer on 
morals from the time of Socrates to this day. What then has 
Mr. Combe done? why has he written a book? He has at- 
tempted to place old truths in new lights and relations, and we 
think he has succeeded in the attempt. He has pointed out 
connections among the laws of nature, which, to the mass of 
men, we believe to be novel; we will notice these connections, 
and,explain his views as far as our limits will allow. 

Man, says Mr. C. is, by his constitution, fitted for happiness; 
if not for perfect happiness, at any rate for a far greater degree 
than he generally arrives at. By nature he is endowed with a 
certain constitution; he stands in certain relations to the world 
about him; he is acted upon by certain laws. Now were he 
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acquainted with this constitution, these relations, and these 
laws—and he may become acquainted with them,-—and would 
he actin conformity with the requisitions of these laws—and he 
may so act,—he would escape most of the evil that now degrades 
him. The laws of nature we divide into physical, organic, and 
moral; and in considering man, we regard him as a physical, 
organic, and moral or intelligent being. The distinction be- 
tween these several laws is too well known to need pointin 
out. Let us then briefly inquire how much of the evil in the 
world arises from ignorance and neglect of them. 

And first, of the physical. The operation of this class is so 
evident to our senses, and the evil resulting from inattention to 
them, so manifestly results from this cause, that we scarce ever 
hesitate to ascribe the suffering to the right source, and to say 
that the sufferer deserves his pain for his palpable disobedience 
to a law of nature. When a man, for instance, jumps out of 
the window, we say he is mad or a fool, because he does what 
he knows or might know will inevitably, and from the nature 
of things, make him suffer; but, as we hope soon to show, we 
ourselves daily do acts which are all as fool-hardy. Again, 
when a ship goes to sea leaky, a physical law is disregarded, 
and wreck and suffering will probably ensue; so when a man 
builds a house, and does not properly support the walls, and his 
life and property are lost from the falling of the building, we 
see and acknowledge that the evil results from the neglect of 
laws with which man may acquaint himself, and against the 
maloperation of which his nature enables him to provide. We 
find man constituted in harmony with the physical laws of the 
universe. 

Next comes the organic law. To the well-being of the 
organic system of man, three things appear to be necessary. 
Ist. That the germ of the system be perfect. 2d. That proper 
nourishment, in proper quantities, be given it from the time of 
birth. 3d. That the various powers of the system be duly exer- 
cised. The question now is, how much of the organic suffer- 
ing of man arises from one or more of these requisites being dis- 
regarded? With regard to the first, we can but say, that though 
many are born with the seeds of disease in them, this arises not 
from ‘obedience, but from disobedience to the organic Jaw. 
Why it is that the father’s sin should be visited upon the son; 
why it is that the son can, by his misdeeds, bring down the 
father’s gray hairs in sorrow to the grave; why we are all placed 
in some degree within each other’s power, we know not. So 
it is, however; and it is sufficient to know that it is the will of 
One, whom, by his intelligible works and laws’we know to be 
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all-wise and all-kind. But the evil in the case of the infirm 
offspring, as in all other cases, results not from man’s constitu- 
tion, or any law of nature, but from disobedience to those laws; 
and follows from his own act and will. And with regard to the 
second point, the giving to the system of due nourishment, 
how far is this condition complied with by the mass of men? 
It is scarcely regarded at all. We have not time to enter into 
any examination of the quantity of suffering that results simply 
from intemperance in bread, and meat, and cold water; but 
every medical man knows that it is very great. 

Men and women are in general grossly intemperate as re- 
spects food, either from ignorance of what their systems require, 
or because they pervert the old proverb, that ‘a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush,’ and prefer present sensual en- 
joyment and future pain, to intellectual and moral enjoyment, 
both now and hereafter. The subject is an old and a trite one, 
but still there are few subjects on which so much practical 
error prevails as with regard to physical education; under 
which term we include not merely the training up of the bodies 
of the young, but also the instilling of that knowledge, which 
will enable them through life to obey the organic laws, and 
thereby preserve that first blessing of existence, health. 

The great difficulty with most people on this point, is, that no 
sufficient motive is held out to induce them to break off what 
they know to be bad habits. An acquaintance of ours went 
into business last year with a firm determination to make 
money, and he adopted this plan; he had been a large eater; he 
gave up his old habits, dined on bread, fruit, and water, and 
made all his bargains in the afternoon; the consequence was, 
that he was keener than the keenest men in town, for they 
came to the field surcharged with meat and drink. ‘Those who 
remember the effects of the cholera in producing temperance 
among men who never thought of such a thing before, will see 
the power that an apprehension of present evil possesses. But 
with the mass, the fear of suffering from neglecting organic 
laws, is vague; for the suffering is distant, and therefore appears 
uncertain; but it is not uncertain; on the contrary, it is inevita-— 
ble, for it is an effect; and if the cause, i. e. the disregarding of 
the law, take place, the effect in the nature of things must fol- 
low. But others again, who feel that the pain must come, say, 
‘surely we have a right to entail this pain upon ourselves, if we 
choose; if we please to suffer, let us suffer.” Here we come to 
the point; but is this answera good one? No; for man has no 
right to bring pain upon himself; he has no right to suffer. The 
body and the mind are bound together, we know not how, nor 
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why; but so it is; if the frame is impaired, the tenant is incom- 
moded; if the outer man is sick, the inner man is unfitted for 
performing all his duties. It is useless to talk of the mind’s 
superiority; the mind has been knit to the body by Him that 
made both, and let no man dare to put asunder what God hath 
united. The man who by any indulgence becomes an invalid, 
buries his talent, and commits a sin; and on this footing we 
would place the care of health; we would make it a moral duty, 
If suicide is a crime —if the taking of one’s own life isa crime; 
for a like reason is the neglect of that which makes life availa- 
ble and gives it certainty, alsoa crime. The perfect man fulfils 
all his duties; if one be benevolent but not just, he sins; if one 
be just but not benevolent, he sins; if he be both just and 
benevolent, honest and devout, and neglect his health, he does 
not do his whole duty, he sins. ‘ 

Were this view of the case habitually before us; did we feel 
in eating, and drinking, and sleeping, that we must be tempe- 
rate if we would do our duty as men and christians; were this 
idea impressed upon the minds of children, so as to be to them 
that knowledge which leads to action, there would be much 
less of the suflering peculiar to civilization and society, in the 
world. It is a view of the case, which, it appears to us, ought 
to be insisted upon by those whose daty it is to inculcate moral 
truth; for if we conceive aright the nature of morality, it con- 
sists in obedience to all the laws of nature and God; for they 
are synonymous, the physical and organic, as well as those 
which we call by way of distinction, moral; or in other words, 
we hold obedience to the physical and organic to be one of the 
moral laws. 

And now, with regard to this third class of laws, those which 
affect only intelligent beings. All would agree in the proposi- 
tion that man may know, by a study of nature and revelation, 
the moral laws of the universe; that when known, he may obey 
them, and that obedience will conduce to his happiness; but 
still there are some views of the subject which appear to us 
worth noticing. 

If we disregard a physical or organic law, we suffer of neces- 
sity, from the constitution of things; and so it is with the moral 
law; sin and suffering stand in the relation of cause and eflect; 
consequently, the man who sins is punished, as inevitably as the 
man that jumps off a precipice, and is as rash and fool-hardy. 

He is punished, not always bodily; his outward circumstances 
are not always aflected, for the truest happiness of life is not 
dependent upon outer things; it is the man’s own heart that 
makes him what he is, blest or miserable; 
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* The rill is tuneless to his ear, who feels 
No harmony within; the south wind steals 
As silent as unseen among the leaves, 

Who has no inward beauty, none perceives, 
‘Though all around is beautiful.’* 







And it is that inward harmony and beauty, over which sin has 
its fearful influence; to which it is, what poison is to the body, 
certain destruction. 

It is no strange or mystical saying, then, that the sinner must 
be born again before he can enter the kingdom of heaven — be- 
fore he can be happy. His nature has been chi inged from what 
his Maker intended it to be; and until it is renovated, he is no 
more capable of being truly happy, than aman can be whole 
who has every bone in his body broken. . This doctrine of chris- 
tianity, if we understand it aright, as well as all its doctrines, 
is accordant with the just conclusions of reason and common 
sense. Indeed, the more we study our own nature, and our 
relations to the world about us, the more reason we shall have 
to admire the beauty and perfectness of that great system of 
practical philosophy, the religion of civilized man. 

Bishop Butler, in the preface to his sermons, says, that if man 
would be happy, he must act in accordance with his whole 
nature; the brute, in following impulse and circumstances, does 
so, and is happy to the extent of his capacities; but man_ has 
within him a principle that the brute has not, one that is above 
all the other principles of his nature; this is conscience or 
reflection. And he that does not make his other powers subor- 
dinate to this, does not act in accordance with his whole nature, 
and cannot be happy. Upon this hint, Mr. Combe has written 
his essay. We all acknowledge the existence in ourselves of 
higher and lower faculties; that impulse, for instance, which 
leads us to aid a fellow being in distress, we regard as higher 
than that which leads us to acquire and accumulate wealth; 
now, on Mr. Combe’s system, if we allow the lower impulse or 
propensity to sway us, we violate a law of our nature, and the 
consequence is certain, a degradation of the moral man. 

Had we room, we might show that wherever a lower faculty 
is allowed to act in opposition to, or independent of a higher 
one, pain will follow; but that when the higher is allowe d its 
legitimate authority and control our whole nature is pleased, the 
, lower no less than the higher portions. We might show, also, 
: that such a connection exists among the several laws of the 
universe as that the disobedience of one class is followed almost 
necessarily by disobedience of the others; that he, for instance, 
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who neglects his bodily well-being, will be wanting as a friend, 
a husband, ora father. This relation, which Mr. Combe shows 
to exist between the strictly moral and the organic laws, is, we 
think, one of the most interesting and important doctrines in 
his work. The amount of evil that results from the entire dis- 
regard of natural laws in contracting marriages, is another 
point on which Mr.Combe speaks at some length, and deserves, 
if any does, to be carefully considered by every one. 

The offspring of a sickly parent, will in all probability, be 
sickly also; and every member of the community should be made 
to feel that it matters but little,in a moral point of view, whether 
we willingly entail suffering upon our children, or give poison 
to our brother, and break his strength and health; in either 
case we bring pain upon a fellow being by our own voluntary 
act. 

There is another view taken by Mr. Combe, which ought to 
be kept more before us. Nations, he says, are equally subject 
to the moral law with individuals; for what is a nation but a 
simple moral being? The maxim then, that so many are guided 
by, which teaches us that honesty is of little import’ in national 
and public matters, is as foolish as all falsehood must be. Hones- 
ty is the best policy every where and under all circumstances. 
If the rulers of a country follow the dictates of a lower impulse, 
they commit a moral wrong, and a political error. It is said 
that the federal government have been unjust to a minority, 
that the wealth of the majority might be increased; that is, they 
have listened to the suggestions of avarice, of the love of gain, 
rather than the counsels of reason; if they have done so, they 
have not only done wrong, but have made a blunder in policy. 

To condense into one proposition what has been said, it is, 
that the evil in the world results in great part, if not wholly 
from man’s ignorance of, and inattention to laws which he has 
the power to learn and obey, and from the operation of which 
he cannot escape. 

We are aware, that to many, all that we have said, all that 
Mr. Combe says, will appear commonplace, and unworthy of 
repetition; but while it is as little heeded in practice as at pre- 
sent, no matter how trite and commonplace, we think it is well 
worthy of repetition; we wish it were repeated,until from being 
a speculative, it became a practical knowledge; a knowledge 
that should be motive, and lead to action. We hope that the 
establishment of lyceums and institutes through our country, 
may do much to advance the study of man’s nature, and rela- 
tions; we trust it will become a fixed branch of education, so 
that every child, and every adult may know, not mercly how to 
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heap up wealth, satisfy acquired wants, or gather notoriety, but 
how to do their duty to themselves, and to their fellows, and 
therein, to their Maker. He that fully understands his own 
nature will act always with reference to the formation of his 
character, and consequently with reference to a future life; he 
that is ignorant of his nature will ever be striving for riches, 
and honors, and worldly power; be his professions what they 
may, practically he will be an infidel. 

True philosophy, based upon the study of man’s nature and 
relations, teaches us the same lesson with religion; it teaches 
us that the universe is framed and governed with reference to 
what we feel to be the higher and better part of our nature; 
that happiness is attainable by giving to conscience its due 
supremacy, and in no other way; and that every thing about 
us is designed, and is tending to develope and perfect those 
powers which nature and revelation alike teach us are to live 
forever. r. 





AN ESSAY 


DESIGNED TO ESTABLISH AND FORTIFY THE IMPORTANT POSITION, THAT THE INTEL- 
LECTUAL CAPACITY OF THE GENTLEMEN IS FULLY EQUAL TO THAT OF THE LADIES. 


Tue intellectual equality of the sexes is a subject of such 
magnitude and importance, that in all ages it has attracted no 
ordinary share of attention. It does not appear to have been a 
subject of discussion in paradise, for according to scripture, the 
woman took the lead, and the man was unanimous with her in 
the propriety of this measure, and followed as she led. All 
that Milton says on the subject, is entirely apocryphal. But 
ever since the fall from a perfect state, this question has been 
debatable ground; and it may not be amiss, to state some of 
the reasons why it is worthy of all the attention which has been 
bestowed on it. 

And in the first place, it has an important bearing in the 
general interests and advancement of society. It has the same 
relation to the intellectual and moral improvement of our race, 
as has the question in physical science, as to whether the man 
in the moon wears a cocked hat, and carries a gold-headed cane. 

Secondly, it is important, because it is so practical in its ten- 
dencies. Other subjects of discussion, are too often mere mat- 
ters of theory and speculation; so that a decision is not worth 
the turning of a straw, as it relates to its practical effects on 
society. But here is a case where it is of infinite consequence 
that opinions should be correct, on account of the innumerable 
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great interests that are depending upon them. It would be 
useless to attempt any enumeration of them, to such intelligent 
and ‘well informed readers. They will instantly occur, and 
press upon the minds of all; and it may not be amiss at this 
point, for each one to make a solemn pause, for silent medita- 
tion, and a serious review of the innumerable practical benefits 
that would result to society, by settling the important question 
as to the intellectual equality of the sexes. 

A third reason, which gives importance and dignity to this 
subject, arises from the fact, that it is eminently capable of 
proof, and susceptible of demonstration. Other subjects which 
are often started as matters of comparison, are so evanescent 
in their nature, so diverse in character, and so entirely removed 
by circumstances from relative consideration, that it is useless 
to institute any comparisons. But here is a question of rela- 
tions and equality, which it is perfectly easy to determine. It 
is as relevant and as capable of demonstration, as an in- 
quiry as to the relative length of a lecture on the constitution of 
the United States, and a six-foot pole! 

The preceding may serve as a specimen of the many claims 
which this all-important subject has upon our serious attention. 
In proceeding to the general subject, it appears that there are 
two theories to be discussed—one asserts that the female sex 
is superior in intellectual endowments to the other sex, and the 
other asserts that men are exactly equal to women, in these 
respects. The dast is the position we are to sustain. This will 
be done chiefly by answering the arguments ordinarily advanced 
against it. 

The first argument urged against the equality of the male 
sex, is as follows. We ladies have no means of judging of the 
intellect of the other sex, except as it is exhibited in action. 
Intellect is tested always by its effects. Now our only field of 
observation is the domestic circle. We understand nothing of 
politics, or of commerce, or of war—our points of observation 
are the parlor, the nursery, and the kitchen. It is here, if any 
where, that we are to discern the indications of ingenuity, in- 
vention, perseverance, and quick perception of the other sex. 
To adopt any other mode of judging, would be as childish as 
it would be, were men to form their opinion of the comparative 
intellect of females by noticing their proficiency in those intel- 
lectual pursuits, which have been exclusively followed by their 
own sex. Accordingly, because men have proved such bung- 
lers in all matters of household economy, the ladies draw the 
inference, that their natural capacities must be inferior to their 
own. 
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It must be confessed, that there is some difficulty on this 
point, for it cannot be denied that our brethren of the other 
sex, do cut rather a sorry figure when they exercise their intel- 
lectual capacities in those provinces where females are quali- 
fied to judge —yet still, in all fairness, several things ought to 
be taken into consideration. In the first place, men never 
have those advantages given them in these respects, which are 
so liberally conferred on females. Their natural powers are 
left to decay for want of proper culture. In addition to this, 
we must consider this truth, that no mind will develope its 
powers, without that kind of stimulus which is derived from 
hope of emolument, honor, power, or affection. But where 
is the man who hoped to gain either wealth, power, fame, or 
affection, by adventuring himself into the kitchen? Instead 
of this, how common, how universal is the contempt and obloquy 
which assails him there! What unmerciful epithets are 
hurled at him! Blue-stocking and female pedant are trifles to 
the ladies, compared with the shockingly vulgar epithets which 
belong to the unlucky intermedler in female affairs. And it is 
well if the unfortunate wight can escape with nothing heavier 
about his ears than words. Beside this, men have been domi- 
neered over to such an extent, their spirits have been so subdued 
and broken by domestic discipline, that it is rather a matter of 
surprise, that they succeed so well, than that they should not 
rise to the standard of female development. 

But if a time ever should arrive, when more liberal views on 
this subject shall become prevalent in society —and the present 
contracted order of things reversed, we may yet behold the 
capacities of man, developing in the light and warmth of the 
kitchen fire, and putting to shame the contemners of his now 
latent intellectual powers. 

One other consideration is important. When men have 
enjoyed the same advantages as the other sex, their attain- 
ments have not only been respectable, but often superior to 
those of the majority of the female sex. Witness the success 
of the tailor, the confectioner, and the French cook—examples 
of the development of intellect in the male sex, fully equal to 
the examples of Elizabeth of England, and Catharine of Russia, 
who are so boastingly held forth, as proofs of the superiority of 
female intellect,even when removed from its appropriate sphere. 
And cases have been known, where gentlemen without any 
previous instruction, have exhibited an astonishing degree of 
genius and perspicacity in domestic pursuits, of which there 
are monuments, in the form of stockings, napkins, and towels, 
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as imperishable as the geniuses which erected them. <A second 
argument to be met, is the following. 

It is urged that the analogy of nature, favors the supposition, 
that the intellectual capacity of the female sex is superior to 
that of the other. 

We find it an almost universal law of nature, that great bulk 
and great strength of muscle, is not an indication of intellec- 
tual superiority, but rather the reverse. ‘Those animals most 
distinguished for intellectual sagacity, are not those of the 
strongest muscle and largest frame. On the contrary, they are 
delicate in construction, and feeble in muscular power. Wit- 
ness for example, the fox, the dog, and the beaver, who are 
among the animals most distinguished for sagacity. From the 
general analogy of nature then, we infer that the sex which is 
most delicate in structure, is the one which she has best endowed 
with intellectual powers; thus with the usual merciful adapta- 
tion, making intellect a protection against physical power. As 
we see the human species guarded against the superior physical 
force of other animals, so females are protected by superior 
capacities of intellect from the encroachments to which they 
might be subject, from the superior physical strength of the 
other sex. It is farther urged, that as a general fact, we find 
that in the male sex, that class of persons most distinguished 
for intellectual attainments, most nearly approach to the consti- 
tutional character of females, so far as regards size, muscular 
power, and nervous susceptibilities. Look at our scholars and 
distinguished literary men, with their feeble nerves and delicate 
frames, and compare them with those who have no such intel- 
lectual development, and every one must acknowledge the 
force of this remark. 

In reply to this, we would remark, that the argument is very 
specious, and would be likely to lead astray unthinking minds; 
but it is important to remember, that analogy is a very unsafe 
mode of argument, and more frequently than any other, leads 
to false conclusions. This is particularly true, when reasoning 
from the phenomena of matter to that of mind. A third 
argument to be met, is as follows. 

It is claimed, that while male and female children are of 
equal ages, and are at school together, that female children are 
always the most forward and active in intellect; that during 
the whole period in which we have any fair opportunity of 
making a comparison, at the only time when their circum- 
stances and advantages are precisely similar, this distinction 
is so manifest, that even men themselves acknowledge it. It 
is acknowledged also, that the minds of females are distin- 
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guished for quickness of perception, and for the speed with 
which they arrive at logical conclusions; and that in this dis- 
tinctive mark of intellect, they altogether exceed the other sex; 
that they move so fast that they seldom return to retrace the 
chain of deductions; while men, moving at a more sluggish 
pace, can at any moment assign reasons for all their conclusions. 

As to the first position, that female children always excel the 
other sex, when they are compared in equal circumstances, it 
is hoped that our readers will excuse the writer from replying 
to it, on account of a bad cold. It is hoped that no one will sup- 
pose, that a satisfactory answer cannot be adduced. ‘This would 
be impolite, and our readers are much too well bred, to be 
guilty of such a violation of propriety. 

As to the second part of the position, relating to the com- 
parative speed of the female mind in the process of ratiocination, 
it is certainly very weak and inconclusive reasoning. For what, 
we ask, has time to do with intellect?) Grant that the mind of 
man does move slow—he does at some time or another, arrive at 
a conclusion, and that is all that is necessary. Suppose a fox 
and an elephant were to start on a race—the object of both is 
to gain a certain spot; and what has time to do with the matter? 
The fox reaches the goal—in due time the burly elephant ar- 
rives, and when they come together, are they not both equal in 
advance? Verbum sapienti. 

A fourth reason urged for the relaiive superiority of the 
female sex is, the universal tacit acknowledgment of the fact, by 
men of all ages. What ever impresses universal conviction in 
all ages, must be based on truth. Now, has not the practice of 
society in all countries and periods of time, been based on the 
supposition, that men possess a grade of intellect which needs 
far more care and painstaking, than that of females, in order to 
make it good for any thing? 

It is granted that women have the most arduous, the most 
important duties laid upon them, in rearing and forming the 
intellect of the future rulers, statesmen, and sages of the world; 
and yet the unassisted energies of their own powers, have 
been considered fally adequate for all these duties—while the 
world is teeming with gymnasia, academies, and colleges, to 
stimulate and nurse the mind of man. Six thousand years have 
been employed in applying needful stimuli to the mental powers 
of man; while it is only since a recent period, that any such 
forcing applications have been thought of for women. 

In reply to this, we would remark, that it is not necessary to 
ascribe this state of things to the actual inferiority of men; it 
is much more rational to attribute it to the well known modesty 
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and self-diffidence, which is so remarkable a trait in their char- 
acter. There is little doubt, if man could but be inspired with 
a proper degree of self-respect, he would soon perceive, there was 
no necessity for this disproportionate effort in developing his 
natural powers. 

In conclusion, we would urge our brethren of the other sex, 
not to be so tenacious and sensitive on this subject. Suppose we 
could not establish the fact of the exact equality of the sexes, 
it is a matter of small concern, so that they do but fulfil with 
fidelity and diligence, the duties of their appropriate sphere. 
Let them not vainly aspire to search the sublime mysteries of 
the kitchen, to ascend the heights of the garret, gr. plunge 
into the profounds of the cellar. Let them remember, that if 
they are restricted by nature and custom, from this elevated 
theatre for the display of their talents, they at least can render 
themselves conspicuous by their virtues. 

And it is to man, after all, that the other sex, however highly 
gifted, must look for their best happiness. When wearied by 
the cares of the nursery —when harrassed by the perplexities 
of the kitchen, how soothing, how sustaining, to meet the cheer- 
ful smile, the ready wit, the kind affection of those who, op- 
pressed by no such cares, come to us as angel visitants from 
peaceful heaven! How truly may the ladies accommodate the 
lines so often addressed to them— 

* Without the smile from manly kindness won, 
Oh what were earth ?—a world without a sun!’ 

One word of advice to the ladies. Will it not be wise for 
us magnanimously to decline pressing this point? Let usin 
our treatment of the other sex, whatever may be our private 
opinion, assume their equality. If in any houschold matters, 
they betray a pitiable weakness and ignorance, pass it over in 
generous silence, and appear, at least, to regard their opinion. 
In those who deny this equality, it will at least, be magnani- 
mous—those of us who maintain it, may one day live to see 
more liberal views established —so that better devised systems 
of education, and more elevated habits of society, shall at last 
exhibit beyond question, the sublime truth, that in all respects, 
the intellect of man is fully equal to that of his female brethren! 

CLIO. 














HISTORY OF OHIO. 
CHAPTER II. 


Arrer the siege of Boonsborough was raised, colonel Bow- 
man, of Kentucky, projected an expedition against Chillicothe, 
in retaliation. It was not undertaken, however, until the next 
year, 1779; but in the mean time, for the purpose of obtaining 
such information with regard to the situation of the town, as 
might be useful in the meditated attack, Simon Kenton, with twe 
companions, named Clark and Montgomery, was sent to the 
place, to make discoveries. The spies arrived at Chillicothe 
without being discovered, and walked round the houses in the 
night, examining every thing attentively. At length, in their 
circuit, they came toa pound, in which the Indians had penned 
their horses, and the temptation was irresistible to endeavor to 
carry them off. They had succeeded in haltering a number, 
when the restiveness of some of the animals made so much 
noise, that the Indians were awakened, and the whole village 
was soon in an uproar with the inhabitants sallying forth to save 
their property. At this, Kenton and his friends, gathering the 
halters of the horses they had secured, commenced their flight, 
two of them leading, and the other in the rear with a whip, 
keeping them all at their full speed. They soon got out of 
hearing of their pursuers, and having directed their course to 
the Ohio, arrived on its bank after riding the whole of the fol- 
lowing day and night. A whole day was spent unsuccessfully 
in endeavoring to force the horses to swim the river; and after 
remaining over night, a last and still unavailing effort was made 
the next morning, when several of the horses got away and 
turned homewards. Unwilling to give them up, they followed 
them back upon their own trail, but had, gone but a very short 
distance, before they fell into the hands of their pursuers, whom 
their long delay at the river had permitted to overtake them. 
Kenton was made prisoner, and Montgomery was killed; but 
Clark made his escape. 

The Indians were so much incensed at being robbed of their 
horses, that the whole party commenced beating Kenton with 
their ramrods, all the while cursing him in broken English, 
calling him ‘thiefy ‘rascal, and, as the worst epithet of all, 
‘white man.’ At length they commenced their return to their 
town. At night, they secured their prisoner by making him 
lie down upon his back and placing a pole across his breast, to 
which they tied his wrists, after extending his arms to their full 
length; in addition to which, his feet were tied to stakes driven 
in the ground, and a halter was passed around his neck and tied 
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toa sapling. At one time, on the way, combining sport with 
their revenge, they placed him on an unbroken colt, and hay- 
ing tied his hands bebind him and his feet under the colt’s belly, 
turned it loose with a sudden lash. ‘The country was bushy, 
and Kenton expected nothing else but to be torn to pieces; 
but the colt, after plunging for some time, to the great amuse- 
ment of the Indians, fell into the line with the other horses, and 
went quietly the remainder of the day. 

On approaching within a few miles of Chillicothe, the party 
halted, and a messenger was sent forward to apprize the inhab- 
itants, that preparations might be made for the reception of the 
prisoner. Accordingly, having resumed their march, they were 
met abouta mile from the town, by the whole population — men, 
women, and children— whooping, yelling, and clapping their 
hands, and demanding that Kenton should be tied to the stake. 
This was soon done, and they then danced around him until 
midnight, howling and screaming, striking him with switches, 
and cufling him, and keeping him all the while in the momen- 
tary expectation of being tortured to death by fire. At last he 
was unbound and taken to the village; and early in the morn- 
ing, he was brought out to run the gauntlet. The Indians were 
formed into two long rows, comprising every age and sex, armed 
with clubs, switches, hoehandles, and other weapons of that 
kind, extending from the spot at which Kenton was placed, to 
the council-house, where an Indian stood with a drum to give 
the signal for starting. He was ordered to run between the 
files, to the council-house; but when the signal was given, he 
ran but a short distance, before he burst through the lines, and 
soon had all the Indians after him in promiscuous pursuit, and 
by doubling upon his pursuers, reached the door without much 
injury. A council was then held to determine whether he 
should be burnt upon the spot, or carried to the other towns in 
the first place, and exhibited in triumph. The latter determi- 
nation was adopted, and he was accordingly marched from town 
to town, at thirteen of which he was compelled to run the 
gauntlet, and was constantly kept in apprehension of the con- 
summation of his sufferings by a death of torture. On one oc- 
casion, he made a desperate attempt to escape. The party hav- 
ing him in charge had arrived in the vicinity of a town, where 
they fixed their guns and raised the scalp halloo, to give notice 
of their approach, and were answered by a drum at the town. 
At this instant, he suddenly burst from his guards and sprung 
into the bushes, where he was immediately followed by the 
whole party, some on horseback and some on foot, and had 
gained considerably on his pursuers, when he found himself in 
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the midst of a fresh party from the town, by whom he was 
again secured. 

At a town called Waughcatomoco, he was taken to the coun- 
cil-house, where the warriors had all assembled in council, to 
determine his fate. Among them were Simon Girty, and seve- 
ral other white men—renegades, who, in adopting savage life, 
had become noted for surpassing, if possible, the Indians them- 
selves, in the cruelty and inhumanity with which they treated 
the prisoners that fell into their power. Girty and Kenton, in 
the expedition of lord Dunmore, had served together as spies, 
that being before Girty had received the mortal offence which 
made him the implacable enemy of his countrymen; at which 
time, Kenton, in consequence of an affair in which he supposed 
he had killed an adversary, was only known by the assumed 
name of Simon Butler. When Kenton entered the council-house 
at Waughcatomoco, Girty, who did not recognize him, threw 
a blanket upon the floor, and harshly ordered him to sit down 
upon it; and on his not complying with the order immediately, 
seized him violently and jerked him down. He then began to 
question him about the situation of Kentucky, and the number 
of men who were there; after which, he made inquiries about 
particular individuals whom he had known, and at length asked 
the prisoner his own name. On being answered, ‘Simon But- 
ler, he recognized his old companion and friend, and the feel- 
ings with which he had formerly regarded him, revived; he 
became violently agitated, and at length rushed forward and 
embraced him with much emotion. . He then addressed the 
astonished Indians in a short and energetic speech, telling them 
of his old companionship and friendship with Kenton, and 
entreated them to grant his life, and spare him the agony of 
witnessing the torture of his old comrade; claiming the favor 
as one due to his faithful services and zealous devotion in their 
cause. The appeal was successful. After listening to him in 
silence, a long, animated, and earnest debate ensued, at the 
close of which, the vote being taken, a majority decided on 
granting Girty’s request. Kenton was accordingly set at liberty 
and Girty took him to his own wigwam and clothed him, and 
for some time the Indians treated him as one of themselves. In 
a short time, however, the chiefs in some of the neighboring 
towns having heard that he had been saved from the stake, 
were very much dissatisfied, and demanded that another council 
should again take the matter into consideration. All Girty’s 
influence and strenuous efforts were unavailing, and he was 
forced to acquiesce. Those who desired Kenton’s execution 
carried their point, and he was condemned to be burnt at San- 
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dusky, to which place he was accordingly conducted by a guard. 
On the way, an Indian, in a paroxysm of fury, sunk a toma- 
hawk into his shoulder, and almost severed his arm from his 
body. On his arrival at Sandusky, the next morning was fixed 
upon for the final scene of his sufferings; but here, when hope 
had at length deserted him, and death seemed just at hand, he 
was saved by the interposition of an Indian agent in the Brit- 
ish service, named Drewyear. He prevailed upon the Indians 
to let him take Kenton to Detroit, that the commander there 
might examine him for the purpose of obtaining information 
with regard to Kentucky, upon condition that he should again 
be placed at their disposal after the intelligence should be 
obtained. He informed Kenton upon the road, however, that 
he should not be placed within their power again. When he 
arrived at Detroit, he was suffered to go at large, with orders 
to appear once a day, at the time of the parade of the garrison. 
After remaining until June, 1779, he devised a project of escape 
with two young men whohad been taken with Boon the spring 
before, at the Blue licks; and having procured arms and ammu- 
nition, they escaped from the town in the night, and taking a 
circuitous course, arrived at Louisville in safety, after travelling 
thirty days. 

In July, 1779, the expedition, which had been devised against 
Chillicothe during the year before, was carried into effect. The 
Shawanese, who inhabited that place and the towns on Mad 
river, were distinguished for the inveteracy of their hostility 
towards the Kentuckians, and the frequency of their incursions; 
and it was therefore determined to carry the war into their own 
territory. Accordingly, about one hundred and sixty men 
assembled at Harrodsburg, and placed themselves under the 
command of colonel John Bowman; the next officer in command 
being captain Benjamin Logan. ‘Taking their route by the 
mouth of Licking river, they arrived within a short distance of 
the town, in the evening of the second day after crossing the 
Ohio, without the enemy being apprized of their approach. 
Spies were sent out, who ascertained the situation of the place, 
and having made their report, it was determined to divide the 
party, one detachment being placed under the command of 
Logan, and the other remaining under Bowman, and to make 
the attack shortly before daybreak. The parties were to march 
around on opposite sides of the village, and when it was com- 
pletely encircled, and the fronts of the two divisions met, the 
onset was to commence. Logan executed his command and 
placed his men in their position according to concert; but Bow- 
man with his party did not appear. Having waited until day- 
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break, Logan ordered his men to conceal themselves in the 
grass and weeds, still in expectation of receiving the signal for 
the attack. No orders, however, arrived; and in the mean 
time, some of the men, in shifting the places of their conceal- 
ment, alarmed a dog belonging to the Indians, which com- 
menced barking, and attracted the attention of a warrior, who 
walked cautiously towards the place of Logan’s concealment, 
looking about for the object of the dog’s alarm. The party, 
who were observing him, were in hopes of taking him prisoner 
without making any noise; but, just at that time,a gun was 
fired by one of Bowman’s party, on which the Indian gave a 
whoop, and ran back to the town. The Indians immediately 
ran together, to one of the largest cabins, and put themselves 
in a posture of defence; while Logan’s detachment seized upon 
the deserted houses, and passing from one to another, soon 
established themselves within gunshot of the one in which the 
enemy were collected, and a hot firing was kept up upon both 
sides. Logan then determined to make a moveable breast- 
work of the floors and doors of the cabins, and push it forward 
against the cabin which was the object of the attack, and carry 
it by main force; but as he was about to make preparations for 
that purpose, colonel Bowman despatched orders to him to 
retreat. This had now become an aflair of considerable dith- 
culty and danger; the men being exposed to the fire of the 
Indians, at every attempt to escape from one place of covert to 
another, and several of them were killed. At length Logan’s 
party again joined that of Bowman, whom they found where 
they had parted on proceeding to the attack. From some 
unaccountable cause, they had not done any thing towards the 
fulfilment of their part of the plan of attack, and the colonel 
appeared to have lost all his energy and self-command, and to 
be incapable of doing any thing which the emergency called 
for. It was soon, however, understood by all, that no course 
was left them but to make their way home, with all practical 
expedition. ‘The captains exerted themselves to restore order, 
and the march was commenced. They had gone but a short 
distance, when the Indians, having sallied forth, surrounded 
them on all sides, and kept up a hot and galling fire upon them. 
The detachment was then formed in order of battle, and soon 
repelled the enemy, and recommenced their retreat; but as soon 
as they proceeded on their march again, they were again sur- 
rounded, and attacked. They were successful in compelling 
the Indians to retire on every occasion; but it soon became 
evident from the frequent and continual attacks, that the enemy 
were endeavoring merely to harass them sufficiently to impede 
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their progress, until reinforcements could arrive from the other 
villages and render them strong enough to cut off the whole 
detachment. Logan and the other officers thereupon deter- 
mined to free themselves from their foes at once, and having 
collected all the mounted men, dashed in amongst the Indians, 
scouring the woods in every direction, and having completely 
dispersed the enemy, were then suffered to continue their 
retreat unmolested. ‘They followed the course of the Little 
Miami, at the mouth of which they crossed the Ohio, and 
reached home with the loss of nine men killed, and several 
wounded. 

Early in the year 1780, the British at Detroit, made prepara- 
tions for despatching a powerful expedition against Kentucky, 
with the design of breaking up the settlements, and destroying 
the inhabitants, or driving them all out of the country. In 
May, of that year, a prisoner by the name of Chaplin, escaped 
from Detroit, and arrived at Harrodsburg, bringing the first 
intimation of the intended invasion. The plan which had been 
determined upon, was to collect a strong Indian force, which, 
with some Canadians and British regular troops, provided with 
artillery, was to be placed under the command of colonel Byrd, 
and was to strike the first blow at Louisville, and then take the 
other stations in detail. The information given by Chaplin was 
to this effect, and according to the calculations made by the 
Kentuckians, it was supposed that the enemy could not arrive 
before the last of July, and preparations for their reception 
were accordingly made with that expectation; but the season 
being wet, colonel Byrd gave up his design of attacking Louis- 
ville first, and taking advantage of the fulness of the streams, 
transported his cannon and stores by water, by which means 
he reached Kentucky earlier than was anticipated. He de- 
scended the Miami and ascended Licking to the forks, where 
he erected some huts to protect his baggage from the weather, 
and then marched by land against Ruddle’s station, a small 
stockade fort on the south side of the river, before which he 
arrived on the 22d of June, with a force of between six hun- 
dred and a thousand men, and six pieces of artillery. The first 
intimation the garrison had of their approach, was from a dis- 
charge of one of the cannon. Byrd then sent in a flag, de- 
manding a surrender; and the garrison, knowing their inability 
to defend the place against so large a force, capitulated upon 
the express condition, that they should be the prisoners of the 
British, and not of the Indians. As soon, however, as the gates 
were opened, the Indians rushed into the fort and seized all 
those within it as their own prisoners, Byrd being entirely una- 
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ble to restrain them; and the captives were parcelled out 
among their savage conquerors, the horrors of their situation 
being increased by the separation of the members of families 
from each other—bhusbands being forced to part with theit 
wives, and parents from their children. When the prisoners 
had been disposed of, and the plunder was divided, the Indians 
proposed to attack Martin’s station, which was similar in its 
condition to that of Ruddle, from which it was five or six miles 
distant. Colonel Byrd refused to march against it, however, 
until the Indians agreed to be content with the plunder of the 
place, and to leave the prisoners that might be taken, entirely 
at his control. This arrangement having been agreed to, they 
proceeded against Martin’s station and took it without opposi- 
tion, and the prisoners were taken charge of by the British, 
without any attempt on the part of the Indians to infringe their 
agreement. ‘They were then so elated with their success, that 
they pressed colonel Byrd to lead them against Bryant’s station 
and Lexington, which they would probably have captured with 
little trouble; but fearing that the waters would fall, which would 
render it a matter of great difficulty to reach the Ohio with his 
artillery, Byrd declined the proposal, and returned to his boats 
at the forks of Licking, and having embarked, descended to 
the Ohio, where the Indians left him and dispersed. He then 
ascended the Great Miami, as far as it was navigable for his 
boats; from whence, after hiding his artillery, he marched by 
land to Detroit. 

Among the prisoners taken at Ruddle’s station, was captain 
John Hinkston, a man of courage,and experienced as a hunter 
and woodsman. On the second night after the enemy left the 
forks of Licking, they encamped near the river, and the prison- 
ers were placed under a guard. Considerable difliculty was 
found in making a fire, in consequence of the wet, and it be- 
came dark before it wasaccomplished. At this time, while the 
attention of the guards was fixed upon the attempts to kindle 
fire, Hinkston sprung away into the woods, and was immedi- 
ately out of sight. ‘The alarm was raised, and the Indians dis- 
persed in every direction in pursuit, not knowing which way 
the prisoner had taken. He ran but ashort distance before he 
laid down by a large log, and concealed himself until the tumult 
had subsided, and the pursuit was pretty nearly relinquished. 
He then continued his flight, but in consequence of the dark- 
ness of the night, after travelling a considerable time, found 
himself close to the Indian camp again. Having no stars by 
which to direct his course, and being unable to see the moss 
upon the trees, he then adopted the following expedient to ena- 
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ble him to steer in one direction. The wind, he knew, blew 
from the westward, which was the course he wished to go, 
Dipping his hand in the water, which then covered almost the 
whole country, he held it up above his head, and the wind 
making the side upon which it blew, colder than the other, he 
could thus shape his course towards the west. Having travelled 
the principal part of the night, he sat down at the root of a 
iree and fell asleep. In the morning a very thick fog came on, 
and was the means of saving him from again falling into the 
hands of the enemy; whom he heard imitating the cries of dif- 
ferent beasts and birds in various directions around him, and 
knowing what it was that made the sounds, he avoided them, 
although he was frequently within a very short distance of some 
of them. At length, having batiled ail pursuit, he made his 
way to Lexington, where he arrived on the eighth day after the 
capture of Ruddle’s station, of which event he brought the first 
information. 

The alarm which the first news of Byrd’s invasion caused in 
Kentucky, soon gave way to a determination to revenge the 
injury done by the enemy, by an expedition into their country, 
having for its principal object the destruction of the towns on 
the Little Miami and Mad river. It was accordingly con- 
certed that the foree which could be raised in the interior, un- 
der the command of colonel Logan, should meet the volunteers 
and regular troops from the Falls of Ohio, under general Clarke, 
at the mouth of Licking, about the 20th of July. When the 
junction was eflected, the army consisted of nine hundred and 
seventy men, with some artillery. The march was commenced 
from the place where Cincinnati now stands, on the second day 
of August. About two o'clock in the afternoon of the sixth, 
they arrived at Chillicothe, which they found abandoned, and 
the cabins in flames. The enemy having had notice of their 
approach, had fled a few hours before, after setting their houses 
on fire. ‘The army encamped on the ground that night, and on 
the following day, after cutting down all the corn around the 
town, amounting to several hundred acres, about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, resumed their march. The next object of their 
destination was the town of Pickaway, on the northwest side 
of Mad river, about eight miles from where Springfield now 
stands, and twelve miles distant from Chillicothe. ‘They had 
only marched about a mile, however, when a violent storm came 
on, of rain and wind, with thunder and lightning, and contin- 
ued until nearly dark, when the army encamped, and put their 
arms inorder. For this purpose one company were directed 
to fire off their guns, and after giving them time to reload, an- 
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other company on the opposite side of the encampment followed 
the example, until all were discharged and reloaded. It was 
afterwards ascertained that the e snemy intended to have attacked 
them that night, but hearing the firing and knowing the object, 
deferred the encounter in consequence of the vigilant precau- 
tions taken by the army. On the morning of the eighth, at sun- 
rise, the army resumed their march again, and at two o'clock, 
arrived in sight of Pickaway. The road from Chillicothe, 
which they had followed, crossed Mad river about a quarter of 
a mile below the town, whic h extended thence up the river for 
about three miles, the houses being scattered along at diflerent 
distances from soak other, sometimes at intervals of more than 
twenty rods. As soon as the advance crossed the river, into 
the prairie, they were attacked by the enemy, who were con- 
cealed in the grass and weeds. No doubt now existing but 
that a general engagement was about to take place, Ciarke 
ordered colonel Logan, with about four hundred men, to con- 
tinue up the east side of the river, and cross above the town, 
not being aware that it extended so far as it did. The design 
of the movement was to prevent the Indians from escaping, by 
hemming them in between the two divisions of the army; but 
its effect was, that the battle which ensued, was fought entirely 
by the division under Clarke’s immediate command, and was 
over before Logan’s detachment reached their destination, who 
therefore did not see an enemy or fire a gun. Atthe same time 
that Logan was despatched up the river, another division, under 
colonels Floyd, Lynn, and Harrod, was ordered, after crossing 
the river, to encompass the town on the west side, while gene- 
ral Clarke and colonel Slaughter, with the artillery, were to 
march directly towards the place. In executing their orders, 
Floyd and his party found it necessary to cross the prairie to 
the woodland, which was about two hundred yards from the 
river, to avoid the fire of the enemy concealed in the weeds. 
The Indians, upon this, endeavored to turn their left, and their 
design being seen by Floyd and Lynn, was answered by a corres- 
ponding movement, and both parties, in the attempt to outflank 
each other, extended the line of battle more than a mile from 
the river. The engagement lasted until about five o’clock, 
until which time it was warmly contested, when the Indians 
suddenly gave way and disappe ‘ared. The loss was seventeen 
killed on the part of the Kentuckians, and about an equal 
number on the side of the enemy. When the Indians had 
disappeared, the army entered the town, where they found pro- 
visions in abundance in the kettles, ready cooked, which the 
Indians had left almost untouched, when they went to attack 
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the army, which arrived at the town just as they were com. 
mencing their dinner. ‘The day after the battle was occupied 
in destroying the corn and vegetables in the neighborhood, 
burning the cabins, and collecting horses; and on the next day 
the army returned to Chillicothe, where they encamped for the 
night. They had in passing through, in their advance, spared 
one field of corn, for the use of their horses on their return. 
This was destroyed on the eleventh, after which they continued 
their march to the mouth of Licking, where they dispersed to 
their several homes. ‘The success of this campaign was of the 
utmost importance. A defeat of the army would have been 
most disastrous, if not ruinous, to the adventurers in Kentucky; 
while, on the other hand, the destruction of the habitationsand 
corn of the enemy, gave them so much employment in provid- 
ing for the sustenance of their families, that they had no time 
to spare for the purpose of making their usual incursions across 
the Ohio. In fact, the Kentuckians were not only freed from 
their molestations for the residue of that year, but the year 
1781 passed without any injuries being received of much con- 
sequence, except such as were caused by small roving bands of 
the enemy, by whom some individual murders were committed, 
as was usual during the continuance of the war. The follow- 
ing year, however, was distinguished by the number and impor- 
tance of the events which occurred. Je 


FLINT ON THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 


Lectures upon Natural History, Geology, Chemistry, the Application of Steam, and 
Interesting Discoveries in the Arts. By Timoruy Fuinr. Boston: 1833. 


Weare certainly a great people. Whatever may be thought 
of the immense mass of mind which lies embosomed in the 
broad valley of the west, by those who see it dimly from a dis- 
tance, we are, nevertheless, a great people. We do things 
here upon a large scale, and are not to be cramped by the 
rules which govern ordinary minds. Our country is wider than 
common countries, and our thoughts having a greater range, 
acquire a freedom and a bigness, not dreamt of in the philosophy 
of less favored lands. 

We remember once to have read, in a western newspaper, 
a glowing account of our valley, which contained the following 
paragraph. ‘ Appendant to this great valley are two slopes or 
narrow strips of country; the one, descending from the Rocky 
mountains to the Pacific, is inhabited by various Indian tribes; 
the other, extending from the Alleghany mountains to the ocean, 
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contains the old thirteen states.’ We felt proud when we read 
this just and graphic description, and we feel still prouder, 
when we behold the manifestations of our greatness accumu- 
lating around us. 

A philosopher of the west discovered the theory of concentric 
spheres; a gentleman in one of the southern counties of Ken- 
tucky, invented, a few years ago, a steam-engine for traversing 
the air, and was only prevented from carrying it into complete 
practical operation by the want of funds; colonel C t has 
astonished the nation, by the originality of his conceptions; and 
professor Rafinesque, under the influence of our intellectual 
climate, brought to light the theory of atmospheric dust, where- 
by he demonstrated, that certain minute particles were contin- 
ually falling upon our planet, which would eventually cover it 
up- We have heard of another ingenious gentleman, who has 
ascertained, to his own satisfaction, that the garden of Eden 
was situated in Illinois, and that the four great rivers mentioned 
in the book of Genesis, are the Mississippi, Missouri, Illinois, 
and Ohio. In the western country, did Robert Owen make 
his great experiment of the social system; here did Frances 
Wright shadow forth the outlines of that remarkable code of 
morals, which has rendered her one of the most celebrated of 
her sex; here did the chaste and delicate Trollope prosecute 
her investigations into the manners of American domestics; 
and here, even here, flourished a long list of distinguished 
writers, too tedious to mention, whose claims to immortality 
were successfully vindicated, and indelibly recorded, upon the 
pages of a valuable periodical, now no more. 

In the course of a very careful perusal of the volume, whose 
singularly appropriate title graces the head of this article, we 
were struck with the following ingenious and forcible remark. 
‘Among the most prominent and important of all human in- 
ventions, I place that of making books.’ Bookmaking is verily 
one of the most prominent employments of the age, and to the 
making of many books, there isno end. The reverend Mr. 
Flint, though not one of the inventors, is certainly a most in- 
dustrious and praiseworthy operative in this laudable branch of 
useful industry. Nothing comes amiss to his versatile genius; 
history, geography — morals, physics — fact and fiction —science, 
poetry, and romance, have all employed his untiring pen, and 
have been treated with an equal degree of success; and the 
‘important human invention’ of bookmaking, has under his 
creative hand, been carried to a high degree of perfection in 
these western wilds. Indeed, we have no hesitation in assign- 
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ing to him the rank of chief pioneer of this useful art in the 
west, and hailing him the very Daniel Boon of bookmakers, 

The work before us, is one of the best specimens of the 
author’s happy and peculiar talent for bookmaking, which has 
fallen under our notice, and wiil, ao doubt, add to the splendor 
of that celebrity which he has already achieved in this, his 
favorite science. The first remark that strikes us, is the inter- 
esting modesty of the writer, in omitting to enumerate on his 
litle page, a variety of topics, which are embraced in the vol- 
ume, with singular appropriateness, but which are not announced 
in the title, nor anticipated by the reader; as, for instance, the 
chapters on political economy, vaccination, choice of pursuit, 
decision of character, proper selection of books, place and ritual 
of worship, evidences of true wisdom in character. We are 
struck, moreover, with the ingenuity with which the author 
includes all these important subjects, together with ‘natural 
history, geology, chemistry, the application of steam, and inter- 
esting discoveries in the arts,’ within the compass of a single 
volume of four hundred pages. This, however, is one of the 
plenomena of natural history; ‘all bodies possess,’ according 
to our author, ‘compressibility ;’ and the doctrine is finely illus- 
trated in the body of this book, into which is compressed, not 
only one science, but half a dozen. This difficult result has 
been attained, by a beautiful and simple process, which no sci- 
entilic drudge could have conceived, and that most happily 
illustrates that high attribute of genius, which enables it to grasp 
and simplify the sublimest and most occult maxims of philoso- 
phy. ‘1 have thrown, says the author, ‘the scientific axioms 
and doctrines, connected with the point in discussion, into a 
tabular form.’ This is certainly an improvement. But the 
author did not stop here, for having thrown the scientific axioms 
and doctrines into tabular form, he omitted the tables, and thus 
relieved the reader from the necessity of perusing those parts 
of the subject. Doctor Franklin’s celebrated recipe for dress- 
ing cucumbers must be fresh in the memory of the reading pub- 
lic. ‘Slice them neatly, says the doctor, ‘wash them well in 
cold water, season them with salt, pepper, vinegar, &c. and 
then—throw them out of the window.’ Similar to this would be 
the recipe for a book on the exact sciences, after the plan of 
Mr. Flint. *'Throw the scientific axioms and doctrines into tabu- 
lar form, and then—omit the tables; the remainder will be 
the product required. : 

People in the west, do things on a large scale. We do not 
stick at trifles) When a gentleman wrote to colonel Crockett 
to ask permission to address his daughter, the colonel is said to 
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have replied in the following laconic epistle, ‘Dear sir,—I have 
received your letter. Go ahead.’ So it is with some of our 
bookmakers. Their motto is, ‘go ahead.’ If a bookseller 
wants a geography of the whole American continent, or a com- 
pound of all the sciences, he has but to apply to a bookmaker, 
who is always ready to *go ahead.’ The work before us is a 
fine specimen of that free, careless spirit, which enables its pos- 
sessor to undertake great enterprises without preparation, and 
to plunge boldly into the middle of things, without the slightest 
fear of consequences. 

Great men enter upon noble undertakings with an uncon- 
strained fearlessness of purpose, or to use a favorite word of our 
author, with a ‘reckless’ contempt of consequences, which little 
minds know not how to appreciate. *Give me a lever and a 
pivot, said Archimedes, ‘and I will move the world.’ ‘Give me 
matter and motion,’ said Descartes, ‘and I will make a world.’ 
‘Give me pen, ink, and paper, says the bookmaker, ‘and I will 
make a book.’ Of all these, the latter is the greatest man. 
H{e does not sit down, like Alexander, to blubber for new worlds, 
nor like the poet insist 

‘ to sigh upon mnocetnt lips, 
That have never been sighed on by any but mine ;” 

but retraces the path of former conquest, and reiterates the 
great deeds of himself and others. When he finds it impossi- 
ble to say any thing new under the sun, he imitates Old Mor- 
tality, and deepens the inscriptions of his predecessors; or like 
Falstaff, shoulders the carcase that another has slain. These 
remarks will be understood by the judicious reader to apply in 
the abstract. The work under review contains many things 
which are absolutely and strikingly new, and which have not 
only been never advanced before, but which will, in our opin- 
ion, never be repeated. Like the discovery of Columbus, or 
the fame of Washington, they stand out in the solitary grandeur 
vf unique conception. , 

With these preliminary remarks, we shall proceed to examine 
the book before us, and while we expect the reader will make 
great allowances for our zeal for western literature, and our 
own unaffected respect for the author, we promise, that as far 
as in us lies, our partialities shall by no means be permitted to 
bias our judgment. We shall endeavor to point out the beau- 
ties of this volume with candor, leaving its defects to the dis- 
covery of these who love the unpleasant duty of finding fault. 

The writer having, as we before remarked, thrown out the 
scientific axioms and doctrines, retains of course, only such 
axioms and doctrines as are not scientific, or such speculations 
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as cannot properly be called either ‘axioms or doctrines.” We 
like this arrangement, because it saves the trouble of thought, 
and the exhaustion of hard study; and considering that the hot 
weather is coming on, and that the cholera may be coming into 
the bargain, we feel obliged to the author for an ingenious ex- 
pedient, by which all temptation to severe reflection is with- 
held,and the indigestible raw materials, drawn by the researches 
of the learned from the deep wells of truth, placed beyond the 
reach of the hungry but imprudent reader. 

Another thing that we like is, the novel complexity, the 
graceful confusion, the orderly disorder, of this book. The 
writer carries us from subject to subject, with such rapidity, 
that it is impossible for the most fastidious mind to tire of any 
one topic. ‘The only clue of order in my series of subjects,’ 
says he, ‘has been to unite, as much as possible, interest with 
utility.” This is the true clue; interest is a modern and fash- 
ionable muse, and utility a very clever thing when conveniently 
attainable. 

We shall now make some extracts, for the purpose of sustain- 
ing our favorable opinion of Mr. Flint’s qualifications as a 
writer on the exact sciences. 

‘The wild duck, in its vernal and autumnal! migrations, in passing over the poultry- 
yard, vainly strikes the air with practised wings, and utters the wild cry of liberty, 
to invoke the domestic fow] to follow it to the free woods and waters. The barn fowl 
hears, rears its head, shakes its wings, and responds a welcome to its vagrant relative; 
thinks, perhaps, of the pleasures of the far stream, the odors of the blooming willow, 
and liberty; but an afterthought of repose, security, and abundance, prevents its being 
tempted to turn savage, and trust to the barren luxurianceof nature.’ _p. 108. 

The barn-fow], vulgarly called the tame duck, is a sensible 
animal. ‘Though descended from numberless generations of 
ancestors as tame as itself, though hatched amid the comforts of 
domestic life, and enjoying the luxuries of existence in ‘the 
green mantle of the standing pool,’ it has some very rational 
ideas of liberty, and clear perceptions of the ‘odors of the 
blooming willow.’ But even the duck is not radical enough to 
value liberty without security; ‘an afterthought of repose, 
exposes the fallacy of its aspirations, and induces it to remain 
the humble tenant of the puddle, which is blessed with abun- 
dance, rather than tempt the dangerous gloom of the wilder- 
ness. How few of the human race reason with such propriety, 
or arrive at such correct conclusions! Mr. Flint has omitted to 
notice the deportment of ‘a duck in a thunder storm.’ The 
truth is, that the wild duck does not scream as it flies— geese 
are noisy in their flight— but a duck is not such a goose. 

The following is a novel and curious discovery, which we 
commend to the particular attention of naturalists: 
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‘ While the eagle, whose eye is a telescope plunged in an orbit like a tube, throws a 
piercing glance through the far depths of space, he discovers, perhaps, the satellites of 
Jupiter, of whose existence men were so long ignorant. ‘The moon is seen by him, 
not as by us, a globe of luminous ice, but an aerial isle, suspended in space, which has 
mountains, voleanoes, and seas.’ p. 150. 

We have not the least doubt of the truth of this statement, 
which so remarkably accurate and careful a writer as Mr. Flint, 
would not publish without some evidence. But others might 
not have the same degree of faith, and we respectfully suggest 
the expediency of his giving us, in some future edition of this 
invaluable work, the proof, that the eagle does clearly distin- 
guish objects in the moon, together with some of the discoy- 
eries which the keen vision of the royal bird has enabled him to 
make. ‘The only scientific writer who is well qualified to speak 
of the habits of the eagle from actual observation, is Daniel 
O’Rourke, who was carried by one of this species, to the moon. 
As the writings of this gentleman must be familiar to Mr. Flint, 
we suppose that his observations are among the scientific ax- 
ioms, Which have been thrown into tabular form—and omitted. 
The eye of the horse is not less wonderful than that of the 
eagle; the author discourses of it in this wise: 

‘'T'wo microscopes modify the view of the horse to such a degree, that objects are 
painted in immense magnitudes upon his retina; and the child that guides him, seems 


Nature, in submitting him to our power, has caused him to 


p. 150. 


to him of colossal size. 
view us under an illusion which conceals our weakness from him,’ 


Here we beg leave to call for persons and papers. The fact 
may be as Mr. Flint states, but we have our misgivings, that the 
printer’s devil, or some other demon of mischief, has perverted 
his meaning. If the fact be as reptesented in the text, it is 
susceptible of proof, and we should like to see the evidence. 
If human beings appear like giants to the horse, other objects 
are doubtless magnified in proportion, and the steed in leaping 
or stepping over an obstacle, would raise his feet, not to the 
real height of the impediment, but to the height to which it 
was swelled by his microscopic eyes. At all events, the little 
boys would be very much pleased to learn that horses view them 
as colossal beings. We hope that Peter Parley will introduce 
it into one of his works about natural history; the little folks 
will be delighted. 

¢ By a phenomenon of another kind, the dog, of which man has made a friend, neither 


His eyes being comparatively useless, he sees no differ- 


p. 150. 


discerns nor chooses by sight. 
ence between men; and it is by smell alone that he knows his master.’ 


Perhaps our author never saw ‘a dog in high hemp,’ leaping 
to discover his game; and he may have forgotten that the grey- 
hound runs by sight alone. 


‘It is the remark of mariners, who have been in all seas, and have had opportuni- 
ties to observe all the varieties of animals that live in the water, that there is no form 
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of animal on the land, that has not its corresponding counterpart of resemblance m 
some animal of the water. In the mer-men and mer-women of the sea, they have 
seen, or imagined the resemblance of our race. ‘These strange water-dwellers inhabit 
an element, which has, as we have seen, a very peculiar effect upon the transmission of 
light. ‘They moreover glide through the waters surrounding them on every side, in con- 
tact with their organs of hearing and vision as completely as air Is with ours,’ p- 165. 

We fear that these mariners have practised on the beneyo- 
lent credulity of our author. They might tell their tales of 
mer-men (o the marincs—a sailor would not believe them. 

Mr. Flint states, that ‘it is a fact, attested ‘beyond all ques- 
tion, that the primitive settlers, who reared their cabins under 
the unbroken forest, were healthier than their successors, who 
lived in cleared fields.’ This is a mistake. The first settle- 
ments in the western, as well as in the eastern parts of the 
United States, were all sickly; and the whole country has grad- 
ually improved in health, as the land has been cleared, and as 
the comforts of life have been introduced. These small matters 
of fact, however, are not important. Genius, soaring like the 
eagle, gazing with telescopic eye at the wonders of the moon, 
and listening to the music of the spheres, cannot be expected 
to stoop from its high places, to investigate the dry details of so- 
ber reality. We turn, with pleasure, to a subject more con- 
genial to the romantic imagination, and more appropriate to a 
scientific treatise. 

The author has a curious chapter about love. ‘Let us,’ he 
writes, ‘survey some of the facts which Pythagoras would have 
adduced in support of the hypothesis, that every thing has sen- 
sation, and is endowed with the faculty of love.’ He proceeds 
to point out the loving propensities of plants—‘the heath is 
faithful to its hills, the hyoscyamus to its desolate places, and 
the lily of the valley to its woods.’ From plants he ascends 
to insects. ‘The ephemera is born, passes a life of a minute’s 
duration, and dies. The moment has been all consecrated to 
love.’ ‘The larger animals feel the impulses of the same pas- 
sion, and fill the forests with their cries of joy.’ He traces the 
same principle to the bosom of man. ‘Love is every where, 
penetrates every thing, and imparts life to all that lives. The 
other passions were distributed unequally, for they are not 
indispensable to the perpetuity of life. Some people have been 
seen wholly devoid of apparent ambition; others without fear; 
others without avarice; but none without love.’ What a view 
is opened to us here of the passion of love!—a feeling common 
to the plant, the brute, and the human being, and which has 
reference only to the perpetuity of life. Itis not a tender sen- 
timent which unites congenial minds, but a gross appetite; not 
the intelligent principle which inculcates love to God, and good 
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will towards men, but a sensual propensity which pervades all 
nature. Nor is this all; love is introduced upon the stage, and 
made to say, ‘I perpetuate the remembrance of whatever is 
amiable or good. I am the divine reason, and human reason 
resists me not. I subjugate wrath, soften ferocity, and quench 
revenge. I am the charm of the senses, the delight of souls, 
and an inspiration from on high.’ ‘Thus sung the ancient 
poets,’ says our author—and we wish to be understood as not 
accusing him of singing all this in his own proper character; 
but he does say, ‘may it not have becn, that the comtempla- 
tion of reciprocal attraction, which every thing in nature exer- 
cises towards every other thing, considered as an innate prin- 
ciple of love, that led Newton to the secret of the universe?” 
And in another place he asserts, that the ‘facts of modern 
investigation might have given some countenance to the ancient 
philosophers, in affirming, that nothing in nature is without sen- 
sation.” What facts are alluded to, we do not know, as these 
are probably among the things which have been thrown into 
tabular form—and omitted; but it is evident that the author 
adopts the whole of the ancient theory of universal sensation 
and love. He suggests that Newton approved it, that modern 
discoveries confirm it, and intimates no doubt of its truth. He 
treats it as a received doctrine. Such is the teaching of a 
christian minister of the nineteenth century—such the love 
which is common to mind and matter, to the plant and the brute, 
to man and his Creator—such the genial result of throwing the 
axioms and doctrines of science into tabular form! 

The author gives us, among other good things, a capital snake 
siory, which is the more valuable as being the result of an 
experiment of hisown. ‘A long black hair from a_horse’s 
mane,’ was soaked in rain-water, and became a snake! ‘It 
moved about, folded and unfolded itself, showed sensibility 
when touched, and had become in fact, that singular animal, of 
which naturalists, as far as I know, have taken no notice; but 
which farmers know well by the name of hair snake.’ As no 
naturalist has mentioned this reptile, Mr. Flint is entitled by 
a long standing rule of courtesy, to give it a name, and we 
recommend that it be called Serpens silex. 

We quote the following as a specimen of the author's graphic 
powers, and accuracy of conception. He calls upon the reader 
to imagine the spectacle which would be presented if the laws 
of nature were abandoned to the slightest change. Several 
probable results are pointed out, and then: 


* The stars, smitten with the same uncertainty of motion, would rush together, and 
become a collection of terrific conjunctions. On a sudden, the constellation of summe: 
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would be destroyed by that of winter. Bootes would lead the Pleiades, and the Lion 
would roar in Aquarius. Here the stars would fly away with the rapidity of lightning ; 
there they would hang motionless in the heavens. Sometimes, crowding into groups, 
they would form a new milky way. Again disappearing and rending the curtain of 
worlds, they would open to view the abysses of etemity.’ 

The abysses of eternity are not laid down, if our memory 

serves us, upon any map or celestial globe; nor are we aware 
of their exact location. Perhaps we may have mistaken the 
author’s meaning; he may not have intended to refer to space, 
but to eternity itself. Ifso, the rending of that said curtain of 
worlds, would open a view more extensive than has ever yet 
been allowed to a prophet or the son of a te er glance 
into the abysses of eternity. ‘This would be preferable to second 
sight. 
The author tells us, that ‘the elk, that bounds over the snow, 
has inflexible legs.’ Does he mean to say that the elk has no 
joints in his legs? A table has inflexible legs, but we were not 
aware that any animal was furnished with such members. We 
by no means dispute the fact, but only mention it as a thing 
which is new to us, and as a remarkable dispensation of Provi- 
dence, which has combined great swiftness of motion, with 
inflexibility of limb. 

‘Owen’s social system would be practicable,’ says Mr. Flint, 
‘if men were angels.’ 

If the author means fallen angels, we shall all agree with 
him; but if it is intended to assert that a system of which 
religion formed no part, and from which many of the decencies 
of life were excluded, a system built up in bold defiance of 
revelation, and in violation of some of the noblest affections of 
the heart, would afford enjoyment to angelic beings, there are 
few who would assent to the proposition. The social system 
of Owen was one of the maddest schemes ever invented by 
daring infidelity. Mr. Flint has only introduced it, we presume, 
as a curious fact in natural history; and as such, it certainly 
deserves a place in this very entertaining and recondite volume. 

In speaking of the small-pox, the author says, ¢ whole nations 
of people peculiarly exposed to its more malignant ravages, 
have been swept from the face of the earth by it.’ Whole na- 
tions ?—not an individual left to tell the story! Will Mr. Flint 
be kind enough to tell us, in his next edition, whether the names 
of the extinct nations have been preserved? They might be 
thrown into tabular form. 

Another curious fact preserved in this volume, is as follows. 
* Thousands still continue to die of the most loathsome and hor- 
rible disease, small-pox, who, when asked if they have been 
vaccinated, answer, no.’ It has been supposed heretefore by 
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doctors of medicine, that dead men tell no tales; but it seems that 
those who die of the small-pox, constitute an exception, and 
readily answer when questioned as to the cause of their death. 
It is presumable, however, that they would not speak unless 
spoken to. 


‘To inspire the learned with modesty, it is a fact worthy of remark, that the most 
unportant discoteries have been made by persons who laid no claims to the reputation 
of learning. ‘The discovery of gunpowder was not made by professed chemists, but 
by a poor monk, * * * ‘The discovery of America, was not due to the proud priests 
and geographers of the king of Spain, but to an obscure Genoese pilot, who sought a 
western route to the East Indies and the Spice islands. The discoverer of Herschell’s 
new planetary satellites, and a vast number of the celestial phenomena, was not an 
astronomer by original profession, but a musician of the royal guards of the British king. 
The discoverer of the identity of lightning and electricity, the illustrious Franklin, 
commenced his career not in academic shades, or under the shelter of great names, but 
in the obscure garret of a printer. ‘The name of Jenner would have been lost in obscu- 
rity, but for the immortal discovery of the vaccine disease ; and Fulton has left no heri- 
tage to his posterity, but honorable poverty, and the renown of having first successfully 
applied steam to the driving of vessels upon rivers. ‘That would be a useful book, 
which should indicate all the discoveries made by chance or by the unleamed.’ 


Here ‘a fact’ is stated, and examples are advanced in proof. 

1e fact assumed, is, that the most important discoveries have 
The fact d, is, that tl t important d h 
been made by persons who laid no claims to the reputation of 
earning —and the examples given to illustrate the truth of the 
l g d tl ] ven to illustrate the truth of tl 
proposition, are those of Berthold Schwartz, Columbus, Her- 


schell, Franklin, Jenner, and Fulton. The first was a monk, it 
is true, and the learned men of his day, were nearly all monks; 
he was an alchemist, and if there was a professed chemist in 
the age in which he lived, he was one. The history of the 
‘obscure Genoese pilot, is well known, and if an instance was 
desired to be produced, in which a long course of study, an 
accurate knowledge of scientific principles, and a persevering 
and diligent application of those principles, had been crowned 
with brilliant success, the discovery of America would be pre- 
cisely that instance. Herschell ‘ was not an astronomer by ori- 
ginal profession, nor was Newton a philosopher, Napoleon an 
emperor, or Mr. Flint an author, by original profession; but 
Herschel] became addicted to astronomy early in life, pursued 
the study with untiring diligence, and became the author of 
discoveries, which certainly were not ‘made by chance or by 
the unlearned.’ Franklin, Jenner, and Fulton had all some 
‘claim to the reputation of learning; they were intimately 
acquainted with the principles of the sciences, whose bounda- 
ries they enlarged, and their discoveries were the results of 
laborious investigation and experiment. That Franklin com- 
menced his career in a garret, and that Fulton left no heritage 
but honorable poverty and renown, may be true, without afford- 
ing the slightest evidence of the leading proposition, that the 
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most important discoveries have been ‘made by chance or by 
the unlearned.’ Among the most prominent and important of 
all human inventions,’ says our author, ‘I place that of making 
books.’ That would be a useful book which should indicate all 
the discoveries made by chance or by the unlearned, in the 
prosecution of the thriving business of bookmaking. 

Mr. Flint has a chapter on Aydro-vegetable harmonies, into 
which he introduces the following remarks: 


* A thousand beautiful springs in our own country, have disappeared since the forests 
have been cut down. A thousand streasns in the west, that continued to murmur along 
their limestone beds, during the highest heats of summer, when théy meandered through 
a deep forest, now, that the verdant screen from the sun’s rays is no more, are dried 
up every summer. Who of us, that have seen half a century, cannot remember cool 
spring sources, in the deep shade, where we were wont to slake our thirst, and taste the 
coolness and repose of the forests, that are now dry and stripped of their trees.’ p. 247, 


Our author’s ‘recollections’ of the valley of the Mississippi, 
extend back, as we learn in another place, to the year 1815. 
Ifhe has witnessed the annihilation of one thousand springs, how 
many more have ceased to flow, of which he knows nothing?— 
and yet the quantity of water in our rivers is not diminished. If 
already a thousand springs have been dried up, when but a 
small portion of our forests have been cleared away, what will 
become of us when the whole land shall be improved? The 
received doctrine has been directly the reverse of that stated, 
and we suggest that this assertion might be advantageously 
thrown into tabular form —and omitted. 

We feel nothing but kindness for the ingenious author of 
this work, which is a respectable specimen of the art that he 
so highly estimates, that of bookmaking. It treats, as may be 
gathered from the title page, and elsewhere, in places, all about, 
of important subjects—of natural history, chemistry, geology, 
astronomy, love, political economy, and vaccination. The 
author flies with pinions as vigorous, and an eye as piercing, as 
those of the eagle, through the whole region of nature, from 
the centre of the earth to its surface, and from the humble 
bounds of the solar system to the abysses of eternity, carefully 
gathering the fragments of knowledge, throwing aside the facts, 
the axioms, and the doctrines, and giving his readers the pure 
essence distilled from the heterogeneous mass. We wish him 
success, and hope that his book will attain what may be fairly 
inferred to have been its chief end, a rapid and extensive sale. 

Justice to the author demands, that we should refer, before 
we conclude, to the philanthropic and public spirited views 
which have induced him to write this work. He says, ‘its aim 
is, to present in the most attractive form, enough of philosophy 
and general principles of science, to furnish materials for 
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thought and conversation upon the subjects discussed. Man 
of the graduates of our colleges are not remarkable for their 
broad and clear views on these points. I would hope they 
might derive profit in perus sing it, &c. We hope so too. It is 
deplorable that graduatesshould be ignorantof these useful truths; 
and we atle ctiont itely commend this work their perusal. Let 
them hasten to the delightful task of redeeming the hours mis- 
pent in unprofitable attainment, and remain no longer ignorant 
of the microscopic vision of the horse, the blindness of the dog, 
the inflexible leg of the elk, and the republic: in principles of 
the duck. Let them lay their hands on their mouths, and their 
mouths in the dust, and learn mode ‘sty from the fact, that even 
Columbus, He rechell, Franklin, and Fulton, laid no claims to the 
reputation + of learning. Let them read the works of P ythagoras 
and Caleb Atwater, both of whom are considered as safe guides, 
by our author; but above all, let them carefully study the works 

{ Timothy Flint, before they venture to exercise their talents 
wk the most prominent and important of all human inventions, 
that of making books. 


THE WANDERING JEW, 


UNNUMBERED years have enward roll*d, 
In time’s impenetrable gloom, 

Since first the dread command was told, 
* Here shalt thou tarry till I come!” 

The mark of Cain is on my brow, 
Eternal emblem of my doom; 

And friends and kindred all have now 
Been laid within the silent tomb. 


While I, a lonely, deathless man, 
Upon this cold world doomed to stay — 
A stranger in a stranger’s land —~— 
While all around me fast decay. 
That home, where once in regal pride, 
I ruled with undivided sway, 
Has sunk beneath the arm of time, 
And all its glory past away. 


The gorgeous temple, and the shrine 
Before which kneeled the suppliant throng, 
Adoring there the great Supre me, 
‘ Has lost its being, save in song ;? 
And where uprose its lofty form, 
The Moslem rears his gaudy throne ; 
And there his daily orisons 
Pollute the hallow’d altar-stone. 


Beneath the dreadful ban of God, 
Judea’s sons are scattered now — 

The blasted wreck of former days— 
And to the god of mammon bow ; 
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‘Their hearth-stones desolate and drear, 
Without one beam or ray of light, 

T’o guide them in their cheerless way, 
‘Through persecution’s dismal blight. 


And I have lived through all the storms 
That burst o’er Judah’s crownless head ; 
I’ve seen her cities drench’d in gore, 
And fill’d with dying and with dead ; 
I’ve seen the plague’s devouring breath 
Sweep countless thousands as it past ; 
But, shielded by an arm on high, 
I’ve stalked unmoved amid the blast. 


I’ve braved the fiercest battle-shock, 
In search of victory and fame, 
And gained in every bloody field, 
A conquering hero’s blood-stained name ; 
Unseathed, unconquered, still I fought, 
For ’mid the shouts and clang of steel, 
That waming voice,—* Here tarry thou!” 
Within my heart I still could feel. 


I’ve been upon the watery main, 
When low’ring clouds hung dark’ning 0’er 
Our little bark, and nought was heard 
Except the ocean’s dismal roar; 
And cheeks grew pale, and spirits quailed 
That never yet had quailed before ; 
And one by one, the frightened crew 
Were swept away, to rise no more ; 


And I alone remained of those 

Who lately crowded on her deck — 
The only one that lived and breathed, 

Upon the dreary, shapeless wreck ; 
For ’mid the pauses of the storm, 

While all around was wrapt in gloom, 
I heard the loud, foreboding voice, 

* Here shalt thou tarry till 1 come!” 


And often have they wished that death 
Would take me to the silent tomb, 
And even would have heard, unmoved, 
The dreadful fiat of my doom; 
For life was wearisome to me, 
Because on earth, there now was not 
One single tie, one single friend 
With whom to mourn my dreadful lot. 


And when engaged in battle-strife, 
If eagerly I sought to die, 
Grim death, as if in mockery, 
Was always sure to pass me by; 
The sword, the dagger, and the spear, 
Fell useless, harmless, by my side, 
And vainly struck the warrior’s arm, 
And vainly flowed the crimson tide. 


Ages have passed —and still I live, 
The same as when in Judah’s pride, 

I fought beneath her banners bright, 
With warrior heroes by my side. 
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But they are gone, and I alone. 
‘Lhe sad memento of bright days 
Survive her glory and her tall, 
Her lasting ruin and disgrace 


Aid years have yet to ro}! around 
Beneath time’s dismal, gloomy sway, 
Ere death shall settle o’er my head, 
Ere vet my spirit pass away ; 
And when that blisstul hour shall come, 
‘That trom this cold world sets me free, 
Then will my heart rejoice indeed, 
For it will bring but joy to me 
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‘Tt is the month, the winning month, 
"The flowery month of June; 
Come, let us o*’er the dewy lea, 
Gro wander with the humming bee, 
Or stretched beneath the beechen tree, 
List the glad throstle tune.’ 
Cowley. 

Tere have been many changes in the world, fellow student, 
since we last walked together. Deaths, births, and marriages 
have mottled the scenes of private life; and wars and rumors 
of wars, bloodshed and inkshed, have done something to vary 
the monotony of the great publie of our little sphere. T he 
stream of life is unceas ing; andinto this world of ours—which 
[ look upon as one refining-pot in a long and endless series— 
hundreds of souls are hourly ushered; and from it hundreds are 
hourly taken away. But what is this to you and 1?) We have 
not been touched by the arrows of de ath, and I trust have suf- 
fered as little from the arrows of the round-cheeked boy, Cupid. 
The grass, it is true, has sprung up and clothed the fields that 
were sombre and forbidding in March, the leaves have looked 
out from their hard water-proof cases, the wild flowers have put 
aside the mouldering foliage in the woods, and the birds whistle, 
and jump, and then stopping, lift their little pates again and troll 
forth their love-ditties as though they never knew what life was, 
before. The face of nature has ch: anged, but has any corres- 
pondent change been wrought in us? Are we wiser in the wis- 
dom that leads to action; that forms or strengthens principle? 
Are we kinder and more forgiving to others; and more inquisi- 
tive as to ourselves? I trust we are. The forms of beauty, the 
sounds of happiness that fill the universe, should create in us 
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kindness and love. When the Ancient Mariner was under the 
influence of the curse of the snow sprite, and he saw the beauty 
and joy of the creatures that covered the sea on which his ship 
lay rotting, 
‘A spring of love gushed from his heart, 
And he blessed them unaware ;’ 
and that blessing wrought his deliverance. 

But what has the Ancient Mariner to do with entomology? 
Pardon me, I wander; shall we climb yonder hill? believe me, 
a walk of fifteen minutes among these hills is worth an hour’s 
tour on the plain; and I think we may find some butterflies 
there. The butterfly, you know, is the perfect insect; her life 
is generally a short and a busy one. She lives only to provide 
a birthplace, and a due supply of food for her little ones. 
With an instinct that is unerring, she selects the plant upon 
which the little caterpillar that is to come from the egg she 
lays, is destined to feed; for each kind of caterpillar, you must 
know, has its own peculiar leaf. Sometimes the senses of the 
mother deceive her, as our senses deceive us, and she lays her 
eggs on what she conceives to be the true food for her offspring, 
when in truth, it is something they have no taste for, and the 
consequence is, they are served but poorly when they break 
their shells. I remember, some years since, finding in a kind 
of fungus, or toad-stool, that smelt very much like putrid flesh, 
a number of little maggots, or larva, that had been left there 
by the mother, under the impression, doubtless, that she was 
giving them an ample supply of their proper food; but this mis- 
take of her maternal nose, cost them all their lives; for they 
starved, as naturally as a tiger would, who should be dieted 
upon hay and oats. 

But stop, what have we here? this is the blood-root that he is 
reposing upon, if I mistake not; the blossom is gone now, but 
two months since you would have found plenty of them; it is a 
pretty flower and bears transplanting well, they tell me; but 
who is this black-and-yellow gentleman that is looking so much 
at home upon it? In truth, sir, that ismore than I can tell you; 
I am too young an entomologist myself, to remember names; 
and beside, I could not, for the life of me, tell the caterpillars 
of half a dozen butterflies in the world. Suppose then, that 
instead of trying to classify this fellow, we examine a little into 
his structure, and as he has habits and fashions in common with 
a vast multitude, we shall find him enough for our present half 
hour; so seat yourself, and I will give you a stump-speech upon 
caterpillars. 

If I remember right, my friend, you are fond of living well, 
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and like most of the world, eat more than is good for you; but 
you, and I, and other human beings, become only some fifteen 
or twenty times heavier than when we were first born; and were 
we to eat an amount equal to our own weight in the course of 
a couple of months, we should think we did pretty well; but 
one of these caterpillars becomes more than seventy thousand 
times as heavy as when just from the egg, and in the course of 
a month, will devour about sixty thousand times his original 
weight of food. You wonder he don’t have the dyspepsia; and 
were you to watch one of these creatures from day to day, you 
would think them subject to that comfortable complaint of large 

eaters; for you would find his appetite decrease, and ere long 
you would discover him twisting and turning, and suflering 
apparently from indigestion and cholic, to his heart’s content; 
you would find him growing pale too, and thin; his skin becom- 
ing dry and shrivelled, and to all appearance, he is in the last 
stages of consumption. But presently, just when you think the 
tragedy about to close, the skin on the back of the neck splits, 
and Jo, a new head, a new caterpillar comes forth, arrayed in 
a suit of most exquisite coloring and delicacy, and with an 
appetite that you can form no idea of, takes hold of the leafy 
dish before him. If you examine this new comer, you will find 
him far larger than the skin from which he ste pped out just now ; 
indeed it would be as much out of the question to get him back 
again into his old coat, as it would be to crowd a substantial 
citizen that weighs fifteen stone net, into his schoolboy jacket. 

And this skin, i in due time, will be cast also, and a third put 
on; and like changes occur from six to ten times before the 
caterpillar is finished, and the chrysalis garment is assumed. 
The fact is, a caterpillar is not, like a man or a horse, a sim- 

ple, single being, but is composed of half a dozen different 
caterpillars, one within the other; between each is stored up 
a quantity of green, nutritious fat; this, when the time for 
moulting, or changing their skin approaches, is absorbed into 
the body within, and consequently the outer skin becomes dry, 
and loses its color; at the same time the caterpillar within is 
straitened for room, having literally eaten more than his skin 
will hold, and then it is that he breaks, by means of his twist- 
ing, the shell that incommodes him. Sometimes the caterpillar 
does not eat enough to swell him up so as to enable him to break 
from bondage; and his old jaws having become stiff and useless, 
and his new ones—for he has a very nice pair with his new 
skin— being unable to reach the food presented him, the poor 
fellow is finely caught in his own jacket, and starves to death 
in the midst of plenty. 
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Within these half dozen skins that I have spoken of, lies the 
imperfect butterfly. If you were to keep this fellow we have 
here, till his moultings were all through, and then, when he had 
ceased eating, and was about becoming a chrysalis, you were 
to kill him, and tying a string about his middle, dip him, for a 
few moments into boiling water, the swelling of the pieces would 
burst the skin; and with care, you might strip it off, and bring 
to light the rudiment of the future perfect insect. You would 
find the wings undeveloped, and the whole form in a state of 
jelly-like consistency, but complete enough to be easily recog. 
nized. 

I might go on and tell you of the ingenuity of this little silk 
weaver, in making for itself a firm mooring-ground, or a strong 
hammock, wherein to brave the storms that will beat upon him 
when in the helpless state of a Pupa; or I might describe the 
resurrection from this organic sepulchre of the sober-suited 
moth, or nature’s pattern-belle, the gay butterfly: but in place 
of this, let us for a while consider the breathing and circulating 
apparatus of this poor worm. He does not, like an animal, a 
bird, or a fish, breathe through organs in the head. Do you 
see these little specks? these are his nostrils; he has nine on 
each side. ‘These little openings communicate with two pipes 
which lie, one on each side the body; and from these two pipes 
or air vessels a thousand little tubes run off to convey the sup- 
porter of life to all parts of the system. Now, there is one 
very curious thing relative to these tubes; when the outer skin 
is changed, the skin which lines all these is changed also. The 
lining of the innermost and smallest tube, by some unknown 
process, is slipped within that of the next smallest, these two 
into the third in size, and so on, till all these countless linings 
come out, neatly done up, through the eighteen outer breathing 
holes. 

So much for breath, and now for blood; a caterpillar has no 
true blood, and no true circulation. He has an unfinished heart, 
which is called a dorsal vessel, from its lying along the back; in 
this is stored up the matter which is elaborated from the food he 
eats; and which, after a while, becomes the fat that lies between 
the several skins, as I mentioned before. This apparatus, by 
the way, both the breathing and circulating —if it deserves that 
name — is not peculiar to the caterpillar, but is common to most 
of the larvae that live onshore. One of these days, if we chance 
to walk by the creek yonder, I will show you some very differ- 
ent and somewhat oddly built water-grubs. 

The habits of caterpillars, you are, of course, acquainted 
with, in some degree; their nests you have assaulted many 
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time, Pll warrant. There are many kinds, however, of which 
you probably know nothing. Some solitary spirits there are, 
that build themselves houses of wood; some rear mansions of 
stone; others of clay. There is one cunning artificer, who 
shows as true a sense of economy in his proceedings, as any 
housewife in Ohio, though I fear that’s saying but little. Like 
most of his nation, his standing dish is a green juicy leaf; but 
instead of eating up all that comes in his way, he very inge- 
niously eats away only that thin and delicate portion that lies 
between the outer coatings of the leaf, leaving them entire; 
having done this to a suflicient extent, he cuts out with a tailor’s 
dexterity and precision, two pieces, one from the upper, the 
other from the lower coating; these two he sews together, fit- 
ting them to his body, so as to form a complete mantle, and so 
tine is the seam that it can scarce be detected with a micro- 
scope. This mantle he lines nicely with silk, and then putting 
it on, walks quietly forward in search of food. When feeding, 
he fastens his coat to the leaf with a few threads of silk, and 
then cutting through the upper skin, commences upon the pulpy 
matter beneath, and should you steal his coat while he is at his 
dinner, he will, after a little search, set to work, and like a true 
philosopher, make himself another. 

You may, perhaps, remember the account I gave you of the 
carpenter and mason bee: now they do not work so hard, simply 
to shield their children from heat, and cold, and rain; there are 
certain insects in the world who make a business of going about, 
and laying their eggs in other people’s nests. If one of these 
swindlers— whose appearance and habits I will say more of 
some other time — get an egg into the nest of a solitary bee or 
wasp, the real owner of the house is lost; for they are not con- 
tent with merely eating half the proprietors food, and have board 
and lodging for nothing —that is not enough; the young pirate 
would not deign to eat bee-bread, so he lies quietly by in the cor- 
ner, and suffers the bee to eat his fill, and then, when he is full, 
and fat, and jocund, the homicide or rather apicide, seizes him 
by the throat, and never quits till every bone is picked clean. 
But our friend here, the caterpillar, is served even worse than 
the bee, by these winged rovers. A parasite fly, as they are 
called, will light upon a caterpillar that promises to eat well, 
and deliberately selecting a place between two of the rings of 
which the body is composed, will pierce, with an instrument 
given it for the purpose, the skin, and lay an egg or two; she 
then steps to the next ring and deposits a few more, and so on, 
till some fifty or an hundred are laid; all this the caterpillar takes 
very quietly, as though aware it was all for the best. The little 
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worms that come from the egg thus laid, fall to, at once, upon 
the delicious green fat of their foster-mother, and eat awa 
bravely, taking care, however, never to injure a vital part; the 
caterpillar also, continues to feed, and perhaps with renewed 
appetite; but in due time, the little parasites have attained 
their majority, and come forth in a body from their living domi- 
cile, presenting a somewhat anomalous spectacle. This being 
done, the caterpillar, having served its end in creation, lays 
itself down and dies; and its late tenants spin their cocoons, 
and prepare to go forth as flies to depredate in their turn. 

The people of the olden time, who explained the pump by 
saying that nature abhorred a vacuum, explained this strange 
transformation of caterpillars, by arguing that nature, finding 
herself unable to finish off and perfect one large insect, con- 
cluded to use up the material she had collected in making a 
few dozen small ones. 

But I fear | am growing tedious, so if you will put that little 
fellow back where we found him, we will push farther into the 
wood, and see what more can be discovered,— of which hereafter. 

P. 





THE WOOD RIVER MASSACRE. 
READ BEFORE THE ILLINOIS STATE LYCEUM, DECEMBER 6, 1832. 
By ‘Tuomas Lirrincorr. 


Amone the various incidents of the early settlements of 
Illinois, and those of the last war with Great Britain, that have 
commanded the attention of writers, there is one which I do 
not remember to have seen in print, that well deserves to be 
preserved among the records of frontier hardihood and sufler- 
ing. I refer to the massacre of a woman and six children, by 
the Indians, in the forks of Wood river,in 1814. The following 
is given as an authentic sketch of the facts, taken from the 
lips of captain Abel Moore and his wife, who were sufferers 
in the transaction. 

Travellers, who have passed on the direct road from Ed- 
wardsville to Carrollton, will remember, at a pleasant planta- 
tion on the banks of the east branch of Wood river, a short dis- 
tance from the dwelling-house and powder-mill of Mr. George 
Moore, an old building, composed of rough, round logs, the 
upper story of which projects about a foot on every side, be- 
yond the basement. This, in times of peril, was a block-house, 
or in the common phrase, a fort, to which the early settlers 
resorted for safety. Pursuing the road about two miles, to an 
elevated point on the bank of the west fork, where the road 
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turns abruptly down into the creek, another farm. now in pOs- 
session of a younger member of the family of Moores, exhibits 
the former residence of Reason Reagan; and midway between 
those points, resides captain Abel Moore, on the same spot which 
he occupied at the period to which our narrative relates. Wil- 
liam Moore lived nearly south of Abel's, on a road which passes 
towards Milton. Upper Alton is from two to three miles, and 
Lower Alton four or five miles distant from the scene of action. 

It appears, that while the gallant rangers were scouring the 
country, ever on the alert, the inhabitants, who for several 
years had huddled together in forts, for fear of the Indians, 
had, in the summer of ISI4, attained to such a sense of secu- 
rity, that they went te their farms and dwellings, with the 
hope of escaping further depredations. In the forks of Wood 
river, were some six or eight families, whose men were for the 
most part, in the ranging service; and whose women and chil- 
dren were thus left to labor for and defend themselves. The 
block-house which I have described, was their place of resort 
on any alarm; but the inconvenience and difliculty of cluster- 
ing so thickly, induced them to leave it as soon as prudence 
would at all permit. 

Nor had the hardy inhabitants forgotten, amidst their dan- 
gers, the duties of social life. nor their higher obligations to 
their Creator. The Sabbath shone, not only upon the domes- 
tic circle, as gathered round the fireside altar, but its hallowed 
light was shed on groups collected in the rustic edifices which 
the piety of the people lad erected for divine worship. 

It was on the Sabbath, the tenth of July, 1814, that the 
painful occurrence took place, which I now record. Reason 
Reagan had gone to attend divine worship at the meeting-house, 
some two or three miles off, leaving his wife and two children 
at the house of Abel Moore, which was on the way. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon, Mrs. Reagan went over to her 
own dwelling, to procure some little articles of convenience, 
being accompanied by six children, two of whom were her 
own; two were children of Abel Moore, and two of William 
Moore. Not far from, probably a little after, the same time, 
two men of the neighborhood, passed separately, 1 believe, 
along the road, in the opposite direction to that in which Mrs. 
Reagan went; and one of them heard at a certain place, a low 
call, i as of a boy, which he did not answer, and for a repetition 
of which he did not delay. But he remembered and told it 
afterwards. 

When it began to grow dark, the families became uneasy at 
the protracted absence of their respective members; and Wil- 
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liam Moore came to Abel’s, and not finding them there, passed 
on towards Mr. Reagan’s, to discover what had become of his 
sister-in-law and children; and nearly about the same time his 
wife went across the angle directly towards the same place, 
Mr. Moore had not been long absent from his brother’s, before 
he returned with the information that some one was killed by 
the Indians. He had discerned the body of a person lying on 
the ground, but whether man or woman, it was too dark for 
him to see without a closer inspection than was deemed safe. 
The habits of the Indians were too well known by these set- 
tlers, to leave a man in Mr. Moore’s situation, free from the 
apprehension of an ambuscade still near. 

The first thought that occurred, was to flee to the block-house. 
Mr. Moore desired his brother’s family to go directly to the 
fort, while he should pass by his own house to take his family 
with him, But the night was now dark, and the heavy forest 
was at that time scarcely opened here and there by a little 
farm, while the narrow road wound through among the tall 
trees, from the farm of Abel Moore, to that of his brother, 
George Moore, where the fort was erected. The women and 
children, therefore, chose to accompany William Moore, though 
the distance was nearly doubled by the measure. 

The feelings of the group as they groped their way through 
the dark woods, may be more easily imagined than described. 
Sorrow for the supposed loss of relatives and children, was 
mingled with horror at the manner of their death, fear for their 
own safety, and pain at the dreadful idea, that the remains of 
their dearest friends lay mangled on the cold ground near them, 
while they were denied the privilege of seeing and preparing 
them for sepulture. 

Silently they passed on until they came to the dwelling of 
William Moore; and when they approached the entrance, he 
exclaimed, as if relieved from some dreadful apprehension, 
‘thank God, Polly is not killed.’ ‘How do you know?’ in- 
quired one. * Because, here is the horse she rode.’ My in- 
formant then first learned that his brother-in-law had feared, 
until that moment, that his wife was the victim that he had 
discovered. 

As they let down the bars, Mrs. William Moore came run- 
ning out, exclaiming, ‘they are all killed by the Indians, I ex- 
pect.’ The mourning friends went in for a short time— but 
hastily departed for the block-house, whither by daybreak, all 
or nearly all the neighbors, having been warned by signals, 
repaired to sympathize and tremble. 

I have mentioned that Mrs. William Moore went, as well as 
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her husband, in search of her sister and children. Passing by 
different routes, they did not meet on the way, nor at the place 
of death. She jumped on a horse, and hastily went in the 
nearest direction, and as she went, carefully noted every dis- 
cernible object, until at length, she saw a human figure lying 
near a burning log. There was not sufficient light for her to 
discern the size, sex, or condition of the person, and she called 
the name of one and another of her children, again and again, 
supposing it to be one of themasleep. At length she alighted, 
and approached to examine more closely. What must have 
heen her sensations on placing her hand upon the back of a 
naked corpse, and feeling, by further scrutiny, the quivering 
flesh from which the scalp had been torn! In the gloom of 
night, she could just discern something, seeming like a little 
child, sitting so near the body as to lean its head first one side, 
and then the other, on the insensible and mangled body. She 
saw no further, but thrilled with horror and alarm, remounted 
her horse and hastened home; and when she arrived, quickly 
put a large kettle of water over the fire, intending to defend 
herself with scalding water, in case of an attack. 

There was little rest or refreshment, as may well be suppose “d, 
at the fort,that night. The women and children of the vic inity, 
together with the few men who were at home, were crowded 
togethe ‘r, not knowing but that a Jarge body of the savage foe 
might be prowling round, ready to poura de sadly fire upon 1 the m 
at any moment. A neighbor and six of the ‘children of the 
— settlement, were probably lying in the wood, within a mile 

r two, dead and mangled by that dreadful enemy! What 
ale cts of thought and fee ‘ling! About three o'clock, a mes- 
senger Was despatche d to Fort Russell with the tidings. 

In the morning, the inhabitants undertook the painful task 
of ascertaining the extent of their calamity, and collecting the 
remains for burial. The whole party, Mrs. Reagan and the six 
children, were found lying at intervals, along the road, toma- 
hawked and scalped, and all dead, except the youngest of Mrs. 
teagan’s children, which was sitting near its mother’s corpse, 
alive, with a gash, deep and large,on each side of its little face. 
It were idle to speak of the emotions that filled the souls of the 
neighbors, and friends, and fathers, and mothers, and husband, 
who gathered round to behold this awful spectacle. There lay 
the mortal remains of six of those whom, but yesterday, they 
had seen and embraced, in health; and there was one he ‘Ipless 
little one, wounded, and bleeding, and dying, an object of pain- 
inl solicitude, but scarcely of hope. 

To women and youth, chiefly was committed the painful task 
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of depositing their dear remains in the tomb. This was per- 
formed on the six already dead, on that day. They were in- 
terred in three graves, which were carefully dug, so as to lay 
boards beneath, beside, and above the bodies—for there could 
no coflins be provided in the absence of nearly all the men— 
and the graves being filled, they were left to receive in after- 
times, when peace had visited the settlement, a simple covering 
of stone, bearing an inscription descriptive of their death. 

It was a solemn day, observed my informant, to follow seven 
bodies to the grave, at once, from so small a settlement; and 
they too, buried under such painful circumstances. Could we 
have followed that train to the grave in which their little church 
and cemetery were embowered, would we not feel that the pro- 
cession, the occasion, the ceremony, the emotions, were of a 
character too awful, too sacred to admit of minute observation 
then—or accurate description now? The seventh, however, 
was not then buried. The child found alive, received every 
possible attention; medical aid was procured with great difh- 
culty, but in vain. It followed within a day or two at most. 

On the arrival of the messenger at Fort Russell, a fresh ex- 
press was hastened to captain (now general) Samuel White- 
side’s company, which was on Ridge prairie, some four miles 
east of Edwardsville. 

It was about an hour after sunrise, on Monday morning, 
when the gallant troop arrived on the spot—having rode some 
fifteen miles—ready to weep with the bereaved, and to avenge 
them of their ruthless foes. Abel Moore, who was one of the 
rangers then on duty, and of course absent at the catastrophe, 
was permitted to remain at home to assist in burying his 
children and relatives, and the company dashed on, eager to 
overtake and engage in deadly conflict with the savages. I 
regret that I have no recent account of the particulars of this 
interesting pursuit; and that my memory does not hold them 
with sufficient distinctness to warrant an attempt at the narra- 
tion. At Indian creek, in what is now Morgan county, some 
three or four of the Indians were seen, and one killed; and it 
is a current report among the rangers that not one of the ten 
that composed the party, survived the fatigue of the retreat 
before the eager troop. 
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THE BUDGET. 


We would suggest to poets who think proper to review their 
own works in our pages, the propriety of disguising their hand- 
writing. However desirable it may be to the authors, and ad- 
vantageous to the public, that such productions should be criti- 
cised by those who best understand their merits, and most 
highly appreciate their latent beauties, we have some old fash- 
ioned scruples, the prejudices perhaps of education, against 
these innocent emanations of self-praise. We received an ar- 
ticle of this character a few days ago, and although we had 
never had the pleasure of seeing the poet, or reading any of his 
works, we happened, from our extensive acquaintance with the 
dealers in this article, to have on our table the means of identi- 
fying the writer of the review with the author of the poem 
reviewed. What queer people these American poets are! 
Would any other animal under the sun ever have thought of 
reviewing himself? It is a bright idea, worthy the genius of a 
poet, and we commend it respectfully to the editors of a certain 
newspaper in New York, who are sadly offended with us for 
not having paid due respect to their poetry. Our correspondent 
commences thus: 


‘I happened to meet with a poem entitled the ** Lament of Youth,” containing seve- 
ral bucolicks, one entitled the Death of Adaline, written after the manner of Pollok’s 
Course of Time, with great feeling and tender thought, and I admired it very much, 
commencing thus : 

Oh, Adaline! I do remember well, 

That dying eye of thine, suffused with tears! 
As fades the evening sun, beyond the west, 
Where clouds are never seen, so did thy joys 
Go down beyond the spheroid of this life.” 


‘The next is called the Father's Tear, with great melody and very good poetry, with 
great depth of feeling and thought,’ &c. 

This very sprightly and modest article continues in this strain 
through several pages, sprinkled throughout with such remarks 
as, this piece is ‘beautiful,’ or ‘nobly executed,’ or this ‘I ad- 
mire very much,—and never was admiration more unaffected 
than this of the poet. We certainly give him credit for can- 
dor. He concludes by saying that this ‘little poem does honor 
to the poet, if he never writes any more.’ We agree fully in 
this sentiment, recommend our nameless friend to be satisfied 
with the laurels he has gained, and heartily respond to the 
Opinion, that he will do himself honor ‘if he never writes any 
more.’ 
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Tue Works or Quinctiuian, digested and prepared for the use of the American 
Public. By O. M. Mrrenen.. 

We are often called upon to notice books, which are merely additions, but not im- 
provements, upon the stock already in the market. This is particularly the case with 
books for the use of schools. The bookstores are deluged with new schoolbooks, 
three-fourths of which are impositions —offering, in a new garb, and under novel 
titles, mere transpositions of the pages of older compilations. We are happy to say 
that this is not the case with the work whose title we have quoted, and which we have 
Itis a work very much wanted, 


been permitted to look over previous toits publication. 
and one which Mr. Mitchell has prepared with singular good taste and judgment. 
Quinctilian is the best ancient writer on eloquence, and his work the only one which is 


thorough, complete, and practical. No translation of his entire works has been published 
lately, and he is only accessible to the English reader, through the medium of compila- 
tions, which have borrowed from him and others. Blair, Adams, and other writers, 
have drawn largely from his pages, but have not selected such parts as are most useful 
It seems to be pretty generally acknowledged that the text-books on 
‘They are rather illustrations of the 


to the student. 
elocution, now in use, are very unsatisfactory. 
powers of eloquence, by examples drawn from the speeches of distinguished orators,’ 
than systems of rules for the guidance of the inexperienced in this noble art. 

‘The work which the young speaker wants,’ says Mr. Mitchell, ‘is one which will 
instruct him how to arrange and combine the materials he possesses, so as to give them 
strength and solidity, proportion and harmony, magnificence and beauty, and withal a 
life and spirit which may lay fast hold of the attention, and fix it obedient to the bid- 
ding of the orator.’ In the attempt to supply this desideratum, Mr. Mitchell has de- 
termined to publish the work of Quinctilian entire, omitting only a few chapters which 
would be inapplicable at the present day, and adopting the translation of Guthrie, with 
such corrections as his own taste, and his understanding of the original, have suggested 
as necessary. ‘T’his seems to us the fairest and most advisable plan, and the most likely 
to produce a safe guide to the study of eloquence. The best work undoubtedly would 
be, a lileral translation of Quinctilian, which should nothing omit, nor set down aught 
in addition thereto; but as this would swell the book, and enhance the price, by includ- 
ing much that would not be actually necessary to the American student, it is well to com- 
press it into a compilation. 

Weare glad that this enterprise has been attempted in this city. It is an honorable 
testimony of the scholarship, taste, and public spirit of Mr. Mitchell, and a credit to the 
literature of the west. We hope that it will be properly appreciated on this side of the 
mountains, and that our fellow citizens will feel a pride in encouraging western talent. 
We recommend the book especially to the faculties of our colleges, and hope it will be 
extensively introduced. It will be published immediately, in this city. 


Pur Nationar Portrarr Ganiery, of Distinguished Americans. By James B. 
Loncacre, of Philadelphia, and James Herrina, of New York. 


We have seen a specimen of this work. ‘The design is, to present the portraits en- 


rraved on ster ] in the hiel est style of the art. W ith concise but accurate biographical 
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sketches of the most eminent citizens of our country. We think well of an enterpnse 
which unites taste and patriotism in its plan, and calls on both for its support. 
acre is extensively known as one of the most distinguished artists of the day. and his 


Long 


high reputation affords a pledge that the work will be what the prospectus promises, and 
will sustain the high character of the gentlemen engaged in it. We have notas yet 
done enough for the fine arts, and we hope this opportunity of affording patronage to 


the elegant productions of native genius, will be embraced by our fellow citizens. 


Primary GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN, on an improved plan, with twelve maps, and 
numerous engravings. By C. & H. Beecner, Principals of the Westem Female 
Institute. Cincinnati: Corey & Fairbank. 


‘T'nis is a very capital little book. ‘The authoresses are accomplished young ladies, 
who have made the tuition of youth their study and business for several years, and who 
unite to a competent knowledge of the subject, an intimate acquaintance with the best 
modes of teaching children. Writing books for children is one of the most difficult, and 
urely one of the most useful branches of authorship. We most cordially recommend 


this, as a successtul effort in this noble field. 


Conversations ON Rexicion with Lorp Byron. By J. Kennepy, M. D 
Philadelphia: Carey & Lea. 


Tue title of this work startled us. We should as soon have thought of conversing 
with Lady Morgan on morality, or with Miss Wright about marriage, or with the Duke - 
of Wellington about literature, as with Lord Byron on religion! Although it was the 
subject of his unceasing abuse, he was as ignorant in relation to it, as George III. was 
of making apple-dumplings. A sceptic and a profligate from his cradle, religion was 
with him a continual theme of scoffing, and the solemn truths of the bible were seldom 
mentioned by him without a sneer. We were inclined at first to throw this book aside, 
under the supposition that it was, like many others of which Lord Byron has been the 
cause and subject, a mere catch-penny. It is but lately that Lady Blessington’s 
conversations with the noble poet, have been published —conversations which, if they 
ever took place, show that her ladyship’s notions of certain moral virtues, were about 
upon a par with his lordship’s. ‘The work before us, however, is the production of a sen- 
sible, pious man, who somehow or other, got into the last place in the world where one 
would look for a religious man —the Britishnavy. Falling in with Lord Byron, he felt 
it to be a duty to endeavor to convince him of the reality of religion — and to enlist on 
the side of virtue, those highly-gifted energies of mind, which had been prostituted to 
the basest and most wicked purposes, and to the grossest and lowest sensualities. His 
lordship evinced in these conversations a truly aristocratic ignorance of the bible, and 
of the moral government of God. The man whose powers of imagination have 
afforded enjoyment to thousands, and whose career has been gazed at as that of some 
meteor of unusual brilliancy, did not appear to have the slightest idea of his moral 
responsibilities, his relation to God, or his duties to man. We read such things with 


sorrow — deep sorrow. That a man of high intellect should be a sceptic is not strange, 
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for itis not uncommon. But that such a man should be a sceptic from sheer ignorance — 
that he who has revelled in literature from childhood — whose brilliant genius has il)u- 
mined one of the highest departments of mental labor, and whose inquisitive eye has 
wandered over the wide field of human learning—that such a man should consent to 
live and die a profligate and an infidel, without being able to give a reason for his want 
of faith, is deplorable. ‘The genius of Byron was of the highest order; but never was 
genius so perverted, never were the gifts of Providence so daringly abused. The efforts 
of Dr. Kennedy for his conversion, resulted, as the reader may suppose, in nothing. 
The poet treated him kindly, listened to his arguments, acknowledged the importance 


of religion, and— died the same. 


‘ 


Tuc Lure or a Saivor, By a Captain in the Navy. Philadelphia: 
Key & Biddle. - 


Sartors lead a wandering life, and see many strange sights. The stories of their 
adventures lose nothing in the telling, and afford lively views of human nature. This 
is one of the best books of the kind, as far as the talents of the writer, and the interest 
of the narrative are concerned. Its fault is an occasional levity on serious subjects, 
and wrongheadedness, whenever the subjects of religion or politics are referred to, 
The author was engaged in the incendiary incursions of the British, on the shores of 
the Chesapeake, during the last war, and describes in glowing colors some of the atro- 
cities gratuitously inflicted by his countrymen, upon that ill-fated region. ‘If by any 
stretch of argument,’ says he, ‘ we could establish the owner of a house, cottage, hut, 
&c. to be a militia-man, that house we burnt, because we found arms therein; that is to 
say, we found a duck-gun, ora rifle. It so happens, that in America, every man must 
belong to the militia; and consequently every man’s house was food fora bonfire. 
And so well did we act up to the very spirit of our orders, that if the Americans who 
bounded the shores of Virginia and Maryland, do not entail upon their posterities the 
deepest hatred and loudest curses upon England and her marauders, why, they must 
possess far more christian charity than I give them credit for, and be much better calcu- 
lated for the kingdom of heaven, than for sojourners upon this little mountain of mud.’ 
Very candid language this, from a captain in the British navy. If we had made such 
a remark, it would have been called national prejudice. 





